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€ditorial 


Tu QuoguE 


At a general gathering of teachers in a certain southern state a 
well-known educator, widely followed as a leader among educa- 
tors, and widely known also for his implacable opposition to the 
classics, being invited frankly to state his views on this subject, 
asserted that his opposition was due chiefly to the fact that Latin 
was so badly taught. When he had finished his remarks, a classi- 


cal leader of that section asked him whether, in his opinion, Latin 
was worse taught than mathematics or history or English, the 
three other great (and unmolested) subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum. The educator replied (as we believe from 
our own wide experience in the official inspection of schools in the 
Middle West he was bound in all honesty to reply), that in his 
opinion Latin was on the whole as well, if not even better, taught 
than those other subjects. This incident closed the discussion. 
What more could be said? The query of the classicist, apparently 
unexpected, but surely to be expected, completely blocked the 
attack along that route. 

This charge of bad teaching, alas too true as an absolute if not 
as a relative fault, as a reason for opposing the classics, is thus 
readily seen to be the result of either ignorance or insincerity. 
In any case such a reason is mere camouflage; it does not reveal 
the true cause of the relentless persecution which the friends of 
the classics have had to meet. The real cause seems never to be 
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brought out into the open. It would appear that Latin affects 
these people unpleasantly in some private, mysterious fashion, 
just as some people cannot endure cats, or china buttons, or Doc- 
tor Fell. 

But we have no controversial motive in this writing. We trust 
that we have come to a time when we may go serenely on our 
way, minding our own business, and let the heathen rage and the 
wicked imagine a vain thing to their hearts’ content. By virtue 
of its own intrinsic worth, even with the handicap of admitted 
bad teaching, Latin has weathered the storm, and its teachers and 
supporters will more profitably turn their attention to the better 
and fuller cultivation of their own field than to worrying over or 
answering hostile criticism. 

And certainly we shall not attempt to hide behind the tu quoque, 
“you're another,” argument. It would be an unworthy ambi- 
tion, entirely beneath the classic spirit, to be content to teach “no 
worse than others,” or “as well as others.” Let us not compare 
at all. Leave the relative altogether out of account. The ques- 
tion is: What are we doing absolutely, according to our own con- 
ception and standard of excellence? Are we doing, not better 
than others, but the best we can, our very best? Let us follow 
the example of the Jews returned from exile in the rebuilding of 
their city wall, and each “build over against his own house.” Let 
those who are conscious of doing even less than mediocre work 
either frankly give it up as beyond their abilities and preparation, 
as forced upon them against their protest by a careless and oft- 
times hard-pressed principal, or else make heroic efforts to im- 
prove in knowledge and technique and so to make good in the 
difficult situation. Some notable victories have, to our knowl- 
edge, been won under just such trying circumstances as these. 
Also let not better-equipped teachers be content just to be better. 
Let them strive to be still better until they attain their best. 




















CICERO AND AMERICAN LAWYERS'* 


By Mary Braprorp PEaks 
New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


Did you ever think of Cicero as a law school professor? He 
was a most popular one, if we may judge from his correspondence 
with a number of young lawyers who had studied with him and 
whom he ever after recommended * and helped with their cases.* 

Problems of legal education interested Cicero throughout his 
life, and the subject matter of his writings on such topics still 
has value, if anybody but Latinists would ever read them. Don’t 
scorn his youthful treatise on pleading (De Inventione) because 
it seems absurd to train young Roman lawyers by endless debates 
about Orestes and Clytemnestra. We have not necessarily im- 
proved mental discipline by calling the parties John Doe and 
Richard Roe or even by distinguishing them with scientific preci- 
sion as A, B, C, and the D corporation. 

As for the De Oratore with its discussion between Antonius 
and Crassus of how much study of cultural subjects should pre- 
cede purely technical training as a trial lawyer, at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York County Lawyers’ Association, Dean Som- 
mer of the New York University Law School continued the debate 
where Antonius had left it; Crassus’ point of view you have 
recently seen restated in the newspapers by Dean Pound of the 
Harvard Law School. 

Cicero’s Brutus, also, gets a new interest if you realize that it 
contains a portrait gallery of Roman leaders of the bar, real 

1 Read before the Classical Section of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
citation, Lower Hudson District, at Vassar College, November 22, 1924; revised 
in January, 1927. 


2 Fam. vii. 5. 3; vii. 21. 
3 Fam. vii. 18. 3. 
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human beings, many of them with offices now on Broadway and 
Wall Street. In what follows I shall point out many differences 
in externals between lawyers, ancient and modern, but I want to 
tell you at the start that the attorney himself is the same animal 
and neither the method of training him nor his function in society 
has changed in any essential particular in the last 2000 years. 

Would Cicero himself be a success if he tried to practice law 
in New York City today? Cicero the man might be very home- 
sick, though with clubs and the opera and a limousine he would 
get on better than he did in Cilicia; but Cicero the professor or 
Cicero the trial lawyer would soon be at his ease. 


TRAINING OF A LAWYER 

It is true that until the late Empire there were no law schools 
or libraries, no bar examinations, no state supervision.° Every 
boy of good family had memorized the XII Tables and after he 
assumed the toga virilis was theoretically as free to practice law 
as to enter politics or the army, but actually the number of clients 
who would turn to a seventeen-year-old patronus must have been 
limited. 

STUDENT CLERKS 

For several years these Roman youths spent their time like our 
law clerks before their admission to the bar at twenty-one or 
later — in studying literature, language, and law, in listening 
to trials, debating with one another, and discussing cases with 
attorneys,° who in return let the boys run errands, look up law, 
interview witnesses, and do other “chores,” useful to both teacher 
and student. As Cicero reminds Trebatius, his most brilliant 
pupil: “Civil law cannot be learned from your books; numerous 
as they are, a teacher is also necessary and some practical exper- 


ience.”’ * 


4E.g., 233, 236, 238. 

5 Except that occasionally exercised by the censors or the praetor presiding 
over a particular court; Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time (Oxford, 
1901), p. 148. 

6 Brut. W6. 

7 Fam. vii. 19: num ius civile vestrum ex libris cognosci potest? qui quam- 
quam plurimi sunt, doctorem tamen usumque desiderant. 
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The law books then were comparatively scarce, the teaching less 
formal, neither tuition fees nor clerks’ salaries were paid, but 
the nature and results of the training cannot have been so very 
different from what one gets now by attending law school and 
serving a clerkship. And a half century ago the differences 
would have been even fewer; then the American boy after grad- 
uating from the local academy read Blackstone with some lawyer 
in the nearest county town and swept out his office and copied 
his papers long-hand to pay for the privilege. 


SLAVE SECRETARIES 


A successful Roman attorney would not have to depend upon 
such young students as his sole assistants. He would have among 
his slaves several trained secretaries, who could write his briefs 
rapidly from dictation and prompt his memory in a long trial.* 
They could also be sent to the public archives to look up evidence 
or to copy out all laws bearing upon a given subject.° The differ- 
ences from our office system are more apparent than real. We 
have mail chutes and automatic telephones, typewriters and car- 
bon paper. Cicero had plenty of slaves to run his errands and 
copy his papers.*® We have printed law books, but in such mass 
that even with the aid of card catalogues and printed digests it 
takes our clerks longer to find the decisive opinion and make sure 
that it has not been reversed by a higher court than it took Tiro 
to run down to the corridor of a nearby temple and find the orig- 
inal bronze tablet recording the law. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEMORY 


In only one point am I conscious of a real difference. There 
are many passages in Latin authors emphasizing the extreme 
value of memory to a lawyer — in delivering the speech which 
he had carefully prepared, in recalling the testimony and speeches 
of a previous trial,’ and above all in remembering which bronze 


8 Brut. W1. 

9 De Or. i. 250, 253. 

10 Cf, Fam. vii. 18. 2. 
11 Div. in Caecil. 37 ff. 
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tablet he wanted his slave to find and copy. Hence memoria 
turis consultorum was almost proverbial ** and systems for train- 
ing the memory were taught.** So in recommending young 
Trebatius to Caesar, Cicero particularly mentions his good mem- 
ory: familiam ducit in iure civili singulari memoria, summa 
scientia.** The modern lawyer has given up and stopped trying 
to remember, such is the flood of law that unceasingly pours out 
from our courts and legislatures. Clients invariably expect us 
to tell them instantly what the law is in every state on any subject, 
but we learn how to temporize while a clerk rushes to the library 
to look it up. Like Cicero, we are generally too busy to go our- 
selves, and are dependent upon the reports of our librarii.”° 


THE WORKING DAY 


An American lawyer’s normal working day is perhaps from 
ten to six, spent partly in court or conference room, partly in his 
own office or library or luncheon club. He may litigate with 
another attorney almost daily for months without meeting him, 
so universal is the use of the telephone. He will do no more 
business at home than the thoughtlessness of his clients or an 
abnormal rush of work may compel. His centrally located office 
is indispensable, for his residence may be a hundred miles from 
his partners’ or his clients’ homes. 

Cicero’s working day began at cockcrow. He had no office 
and paid no office rent. He saw his clients and clerks at home*® 
before court opened (at the second or third hour) or while walk- 
ing about in the forum during the courts’ sessions, if he was not 
himself actually engaged in a trial as attorney, witness, juror, or 
referee.’ In the forum, too, he conferred with other lawyers, 
and saw the praetor “off the bench”’* about non-litigated matters, 
like the appointment of a guardian. Or he might be paid the 


12 Brut. 301; De Or. i. 128. 

13 De Or. ii. 355. 

14 Fam, vii. 5. 3. 

15 Leg. iii. 46. 

16 Verr, ii. i. 120. 

17 Div. in Caecil. 51; Plut. C. Gracch. 6; Greenidge, p. 344. 
18 Greenidge, p. 135. 
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compliment of being consulted by a praetor or referee about some 
point of law. If he wished an injunction or an appeal to the 
people, he would seek out some friendly magistrate either in the 
forum or at his morning salutatio, “in chambers,” to use our 
phrase. His return from the forum might not be till the courts 
closed at the tenth or eleventh hour, and his day’s work was not 
yet necessarily over then; legal discussions were sometimes con- 
tinued at dinner, and briefs were sometimes written late at night. 
The locus classicus on the last two points is again a letter to 
Trebatius :*° 


You made fun of me yesterday over our wine because I said there 
was any difference of opinion as to an heir’s being able to swear to 
a complaint for a theft from his testator. And so, though I had 
drunk a good deal and it was late when I got home, I looked up the 
section where this point is discussed, made notes on it, and am send- 
ing you the citations, so as to let you know that the opinion which 
you said nobody held is held by Aelius, Manilius, and Brutus. But 
I concur with Scaevola and Trebatius. 


(You will note in passing that the law was not any more certain 
then than it is now. ) 

Of course a sudden emergency might entirely upset the normal 
working day. Cicero in the Brutus *® tells of one such crisis. 
Galba was retained to replace Laelius in the middle of an im- 
portant murder trial which was going badly. An adjournment 
over one day had been obtained. That entire day Galba devoted 
to studying the case and arranging his ideas. The following 
morning, when his clients arrived a little ahead of time to escort 
him to the forum, they found him still shut up in an inner room 
with several secretaries to whom he was dictating in relays, having 
given orders that no one was to disturb him until word was 
brought that the judges had started for court. Then Galba 
emerged, all excited and on fire for his speech; his poor stenog- 
raphers followed, looking pretty badly “knocked-up.” 


19 Fam. vii. 22. 


20 Brut. 86-88. 
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FEES 


As we have seen, a Roman lawyer had no expenses other than 
those of every Roman gentleman. On the other hand he received 
no fees.** But what was there to hinder a client from giving him 
a present or a legacy? The English theory is still the same, as 
far as the barrister is concerned. He still wears a gown equipped 
in the rear with a little pocket into which his grateful client may 
surreptitiously slip an honorarium; if the fee is not paid volun- 
tarily, the barrister may not come into court and sue to collect it. 
In America, also, legacies to lawyers and fees in kind are still 
common, even though they do not pay the rent. During one 
week last month my partner and I collected from different clients 
2 mince pies, 2 purses, a box of eating apples, and an embroidered 
apron! And so I am morally certain that when a farmer 
from Arpinum came to Rome to consult his distinguished fellow 
townsman, he brought with him a basket of fresh vegetables. 
And a wealthy client, since at Rome he could not pay a business- 
like bill, would out of self-respect devise some adequate return, 
such as a generous loan” which need not be repaid or support 
in a political campaign.** If Cicero’s boasts and hints are not 
exaggerated, his actual cash income from thirty years of active 
practice was at the rate of twenty to thirty thousand dollars a 


year.”* 
JUDGESHIPS 


Among the other professional rewards which come to some of 
our more successful lawyers is a judicial position, with all its 
dignity and patronage, though with a salary often less than was 
earned at the bar. Our judges are elected or appointed for 
long terms, such as ten years, fourteen years, or life, and re- 
election after a full term of satisfactory service is customary. 
The new judge belongs to the dominant political party; he may 
or may not have had legislative or military experience. But until 


21 Hoadley, A Lecture upon Roman Law Procedure, Cincinnati, 1877. 
22 Cf. Gell. xii. 12. 2, 3. 

23 De Pet. Cos. 3. 

24 Phil. ti. 40; ducenties sestertium in legacies alone. 
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he goes on the bench, a New York lawyer has not much chance for 
judicial experience except by way of an occasional appointment 
as referee or a job as judge’s secretary. 

By the Roman system judges were elected for only a year, 
followed by a second year as executive and judge in a province. 
Re-elections to the same position were unusual. The results 
were twofold: a Roman senator of fifty was considerably more 
versatile than our average justice, but a Roman judge was al- 
ways a little new to his job. Still, the litigants did not suffer, 
for Roman justice was proverbial, and the reason undoubtedly 
was that the praetor frankly made great use on points of law of 
his consilium of unofficial advisers. Our green judges have to 
sit alone and look wise; but they talk things over at lunch with 
their seniors and keep their secretaries, clever young attorneys, 
toiling in a private library behind the scenes. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 


The ordinary layman derives his ideas from newspaper head- 
lines and detective stories written by laymen and firmly believes 
that all lawyers spend all their time in trying sensational murder 
and divorce cases and in writing briefs full of technicalities from 
dusty law books. Very many seldom or never do either. A 
description of the work done by an English solicitor which I 
chanced upon in the New York Law Journal ** gives a more ac- 
curate picture of the work of the average small lawyer and ap- 
plies to America as well as to England. 

He . . . runs a real estate office and, in many respects, a 
banking and investment office. He is the business adviser of clients, 
bearing to them much the relationship of a high-grade stock exchange 
house, except that from time to time he carries on litigation. 

It will interest you to compare with this Crassus’ description 
of the elder Cato ** or the preceding passage, which describes the 
very beginnings of Roman jurisprudence: 

Do you think that when Hippocrates was alive there were different 


25 September 23, 1924, in a letter by Julius Henry Cohen, Esq. 
26 De Or. iii. 135; cf. i. 50. 
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physicians for the healing of diseases and wounds and eyes? ; 
I have often heard from my father and my wife’s father that our 
countrymen, similarly, who wished to gain a distinguished reputation 
for learning, customarily embraced all subjects, or at least all that 
were known in this country at that time. They remembered Sextus 
Aelius, but I myself have seen Manius Manilius walking up and 
down across the forum—It was understood that anyone who 
did that was offering all his fellow citizens the benefit of his advice 
—and in those days as they strolled along or sat in their arm 
chairs at home people flocked to consult them, not simply about civil 
law but also about marrying a daughter or buying a farm or tilling a 
field, in short about every possible duty or business. (De Or. iii. 
132-3) 
SPECIALISTS 


Such an old-fashioned omniscient general practitioner as Cras- 
sus believed in still exists both in medicine and in law, for human 
beings have such an infinite ingenuity in getting themselves into 
scrapes that in every age they seem to need some clear-headed 
adviser on miscellaneous social and business problems; some- 
times they call him a prophet or astrologer or Catholic priest or 
psychoanalyst, sometimes they call him a lawyer. But special- 
ization is a natural human tendency in any busy community 
(occupatissima in civitate)** and at Rome it was well started 
among lawyers by the Gracchan period, a generation before per- 
manent courts were organized! Thus Aelius wrote law books 
and briefs for others,?* Mucius wrote law books and gave office 
consultations ;* of those who were primarily trial lawyers some, 
like the Memmii,® preferred the prosecution, others like Cicero,” 
usually took the defense ; Atticus, though he had the same educa- 
tion as Cicero, never practiced, but was a publisher and an invest- 
ment specialist. 

By Cicero’s day not only were kinds of work divided, but a 


27 De Or. iii. 131; i. 118. 
28 Brut. 169, 206. 

29 Brut. 306. 

80 Brut. 136. 

81 Div. in Caecil. i. 
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custom had arisen of retaining several different patroni to speak 
in succession in a single case :** 


Nothing could be more vicious. We answer those whom we have 
not heard, and often the beginning was quite different from the report 
of it that was given us. Besides it is very important for me to see 
with my own eyes just how my adversary makes each assertion, and 
most important of all, how the jury receives each point. (Brut. 208) 


Again: 


A good many, out of a desire to increase their reputations, and to 
be seen flying about the whole forum and rushing from case to case, 
plead cases which they know nothing about. . . A man cannot 
help speaking most disgracefully if he knows nothing of his subject 
matter. (De Or. ii. 101) 


Specialization always breeds a tendency to belittle the specialties 
of others, and so Antonius, the other distinguished interlocutor 
of the De Oratore, insists that Crassus prescribes far too elab- 
orate a curriculum for the would-be trial lawyer. He says 
frankly: 


I never studied law and I have never missed the knowledge in the 
lawsuits which I have been able to try. It is one thing to be a 
skilled worker in a particular field or art, it is another thing not to 
be stupid and ill-informed about matters of daily life and common 
human experience. . . If I wanttovisita farm . . . or give 
orders to my steward, have I got to learn by heart the (agricultural) 
treatises of Mago the Carthaginian, or can I be content with my 
common sense? Why not have the same, then, in law, especially since 
I spend my time in cases and business and in the forum .f 

And if some recondite problem is brought me, I suppose it would 
be difficult for me to consult Scaevola about it! Though for that 
matter I am brought all the controlling citations by those whose 
business it is to look them up. . . Of course, I often have to cram 
up on a complicated and technical litigation; if I need to learn stat- 
utes and decisions I am not afraid that I can’t learn them even if I 
have not been studying law ever since my boyhood. 


82 Brut, 207-209; De Or. ii. 213. 
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Then has knowledge of law no value for a trial lawyer? No, I 
can not say that any knowledge is valueless. 

(But elocution and gesture are so important and so hard 
to learn that there is hardly time to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
law), which can be got up quite rapidly for each case either from 
experts or from books. And so the most eloquent pleaders have 
assistants in their cases who are experts inlaw . . . (De Or. i. 


248 ff.) 


Antonius puts his views strongly, but the specialization which 
he defends has gone still further. There are many high-class 
law firms in New York City with over fifty members and em- 
ployees, each having his tiny specialty; some never see a client, 
some never see a judge, some never see a law book. One may 
do nothing but chemical patents, another engineering contracts, 
another marine insurance. One wi!l audit the accounts of delin- 
quent guardians of minors and another will search titles to real 
estate. Even among the firm’s trial lawyers there may be narrow 
subdivisions; if, for example, they have a large insurance com- 
pany as a client one man may spend all his time in the actual trial 
of automobile accident cases which somebody else gets ready for 
him. And you can hardly imagine how detailed and convenient 
are the printed digests which have been compiled on many sub- 
jects. If your client slips on the sidewalk, for instance, you will 
find all the banana-peel cases in one chapter and all the ice and 
snow cases in another. Even the routine of a gigantic office has 
been systematized and standardized. I noticed last month in the 
New York Law Journal a review of a new book called “Law 
Office Management.”** The reviewer says: 


The fact that a book of this nature is published reflects that the 
law has largely ceased to be a profession and unfortunately is more 
and more tending to be an ordinary, every-day business. The modern 
large law office, particularly of the department store type, reminds 
one of R. H. Macy’s or Gimbel Bros. There are bookkeepers, col- 
lectors, telephone operators, stenographers, typists, librarians, cash- 
iers, process servers, and last, but perhaps least, lawyers. Now we 


88 New York Law Journal, Dec. 29, 1926. 
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have a long volume, of almost 400 pages, dealing with law office 
management. It contains elaborate charts. The author suggests 
that everything should be standardized, even the use of the dicta- 
phones. Rules for brief-making are set forth, together with “short 
cuts in brief-making.” A few pages further on, a modern book- 
keeping system is outlined, accompanied by the most elaborate graphs 
and charts 

We have not the slightest doubt that this book will prove valuable 
to lawyers 


Truly all this seems like a far cry from Cicero’s teacher Scae- 
vola and his complete treatise on the Civil Law in 18 books! But 
the tradition is really continuous ; Scaevola is quoted in Justinian’s 
Digest and Justinian is constantly cited in courts today. In fact, 
a suit of your own may some day be decided on a principle that 
Scaevola first enunciated and taught to Cicero. 


HOW DO CICERO’S LEGAL ORATIONS COMPARE WITH THOSE OF A 
GOOD MODERN LAWYER? 


I put this question to a couple of attorneys who once upon a 
time had read the usual school and college Latin, and they agreed 
in saying, first, that Cicero “orated’’ more and, second, that he 
paid less attention to laws, testimony, and documents. I sup- 
pose there is a certain amount of truth in both these criticisms, 
though less than you probably think. For one thing, the Cicero 
which they had read was nearly all political or criminal, and a 
modern lawyer’s practice is mostly civil, offering less scope for 
rhetoric. 

USE OF ORATORY 
Differences Due to Time of Composition 


Also remember that Cicero’s speeches were usually written out 
after, rather than before, delivery,** and the emphasis may have 
shifted with the dismissal of the jury. Passages of general in- 
terest would naturally be expanded and duller ones cut down in 
such a revision. Besides, just now far more than in the days 

84 Brut, 91: nam videmus alios oratores inertia nihil scripsisse, ne domesticus 


etiam labor accederet ad forensem; pleraeque enim scribuntur orationes habitae 
iam, non ut habeantur. See also De Sen. 38. 
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of Cicero or Daniel Webster, a plain, concise, and unpretentious 
style is in fashion. Probably no judge now would permit three 
solid pages about the glories of Sicily such as begin one of 
the orations against Verres.** A fairly short digression will “get 
by,” even now; for example, in an action for damages for the 
death of a workman I once heard the American eagle scream be- 
cause one of the victim’s sons was in the navy. We are generally 
pretty polite in court, but Ciceronian invective is not unknown; for 
example, I have heard an attorney stop his cross-examination and 
call his adversary a “vile scoundrel” and a “contemptible skunk,’’** 
and the presiding official merely said, “Now, now, gentlemen.” 


Differences Due to Time of Delivery 


Nowadays the opening speech to a jury is rather short, and the 
chief eloquence, if any, is reserved for the final address after the 
examination of witnesses. In any complicated or important case 
each closing speech would take an entire day, or longer, i.e., would 
be comparable in length with the longest of Roman efforts. So 
far as I know the record is held, not by Cicero with the Verrines 
(even if Actio II had been delivered), but by Lord Coleridge in 
the celebrated English case of the Tichborn claimant; his sum- 
ming up for the defense occupied 26 days.** 

At Rome the chief speeches came first, before the oral testi- 
mony, though documentary proof could be read by the clerk 
during the speech, and a brief altercatio of counsel concluded the 
proceedings. Our order is surely an improvement. A clear 
statement of the testimony and an emotional appeal are more effec- 
tive at the close of a trial, just before the jurors decide on their 
verdict, than at the opening, before either party’s case is devvloped 
in detail. 

When a Roman trial was too long to finish in a single day, 
each day’s session began with set speeches. The Roman lawyer 
thus had a valuable chance, which we do not have, to discuss 
testimony in the middle of the trial. That is why a second actio 


85 JI. ii. 
36 At a hearing before Referee Olney in the matter of Kardos and Burke. 
87 Wellman, Gentlemen of the Jury, p. 175. 
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contains so many more references to witnesses than does a first or 
single actio. 

There seems to have been no charge to the jury by the presiding 
praetor and probably no chance for the indices to deliberate be- 
fore handing in their verdict,** which, however, was not required 
to be unanimous. They must have been considerably more intel- 
ligent and experienced than the average juror now, being drawn 
from a small panel of perhaps 800 to 1000 politicians, lawyers, 
business men, and clerks. As the juries were large (about 
seventy usually) everyone eligible must have had to serve many 
times each year. Only in criminal cases was there a jury, remem- 
ber; in civil cases, after the pleadings had been settled and pre- 
liminary questions of law and procedure passed upon by the prae- 
tor, the facts commonly were determined and judgment entered 
by a referee (iudex) whom the praetor appointed by a written 
order (formula). We have the same practice in our “equity” 
cases; fully half the work of our supreme court is done by a 
judge without a jury. 

USE OF EVIDENCE 

When you search almost any of Cicero’s legal orations for 
allusions to the evidence which his eloquence was to introduce, 
you will find more than you expect, though it is not until you 
have studied law that you always recognize legal evidence when 
you see it. 

To prove the citizenship of Archias, Cicero had in court the 
Roman magistrate who naturalized him and delegates from the 
town where he was enrolled; the absence of a certified copy of 
the records of that town was adequately explained (8) ; the orig- 
inal minutes of his professio at Rome were handed to the jury 
and his name pointed out (9). Nothing more would be required 
in an American court. Cicero goes on to state why Archias was 
omitted in subsequent Roman census lists (11) and to declare 
that he had frequently used his citizenship by witnessing wills 
and receiving legacies or bonuses under Roman laws. He does 
not make it clear whether he has proof ready in support of these 


88 Greenidge, p. 496. 
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assertions. Curiously enough, not one of the three acts cited as 
evidence of citizenship is in the State of New York forbidden to 
an alien.* 

The Verrine orations, similarly, are full of allusions to testi- 
mony. I choose one at random to illustrate this — the first of 
the second Actio. In the body of this, about fifty Teubner pages, 
some seventeen witnesses are mentioned by name as having al- 
ready testified or being then under subpoena,* parts of testimony 
already given by four of them are reread (94, 128) ; extracts are 
also read to the jury from a senatusconsultum (37), a law (143), 
several passages of Verres’ edict,** and from his official account 
books (36, 37, 60), from a letter of his (83), from his testimony 
in another lawsuit (17, 84); also from the account books of six 
other officials or victims which do not tally with Verres’ records.” 
I do not mean that Cicero merely talked about these documents and 
books of account; he actually had them in court, read passages, 
pointed out discrepancies, omissions, forgeries,** etc.; to use our 
English phrase he “offered them in evidence.” 

A little of this testimony would be barred as irrelevant or in- 
competent under our stricter rules of evidence,** but fully nine- 
tenths would apparently be admissible and rather cogent. The 
exhibition of childish victims of the defendant, though criticized 
by Hortensius,** is still in use to gain sympathy. 

One point that should be called to your attention is that though 
stenography was just coming into use, and there were no appellate 
courts, testimony, for some reason, was usually written down 
and preserved. Thus Cicero is able to refresh the jury’s recol- 
lection of evidence given earlier in the same case (128) or to 


89 Except that during time of war alien enemies may not always receive 
their legacies. 

40 13, 52, 71, 90, 93, 126, 128, 139, 150. 

41 106, 113, 116, 117. 

42 57, 96, 99, 102, 128, 150. 

48 Speaking of forgeries, we hear nothing of handwriting experts before 
Justinian, but Cicero often hands a tablet to the jury and points out an obvious 
alteration. Verr. II. ii. 104, 187. 

4452 (Verres not a party to that action), 57 (not connected). 

45151; cf. 93 and De Or. i. 228. 
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have the clerk read from the minutes of a trial held in Asia many 
years before (79). 

Depositions or affidavits of witnesses who could not con- 
veniently be present were more freely admitted than in New York; 
this perhaps in part made up for the fact that in criminal cases 
at Rome only the prosecution, and in civil cases neither party, 
had the right to subpoena unwilling witnesses. When not even 
an affidavit could be procured hearsay evidence was occasionally 
admitted for what it was worth, as is still the very sensible rule 
in European countries. 

To sum up all this about Cicero’s use of evidence, my conclusion 
after a careful reading is that Verres went into exile because he 
was frightened, not by Cicero’s eloquence,** but by Cicero’s wit- 
nesses and Cicero’s brief cases *“ full of documents. 


CONCLUSION 


I wish that more Latin teachers would study modern law. A 
sabbatical year so spent might throw more light on the text of 
Cicero than another year of Latin. 

To illustrate: in the orations against Verres (II. ii.97) are the 
words, citari iubet, “he orders that a citation issue’”’ for the absent 
defendant. Citations are still in use. Do you know where you 
could get one? Or how it would look? Or what you should 
do with it? Every green law clerk knows. 

In the next section, citat reum; non respondit; citat accusa- 
torem . . . . . non adfuit, “he calls the defendant — no 
answer ; he calls the prosecuting attorney — he was not present.” 
Your translation may be perfectly correct, but did you ever see 
such an occurrence in real life? Verres tried the case without 
either party being present. Would a judge in this country do 
the same? If so, what could you do about it afterwards? If 
you had ever been ten minutes late to a calendar call you would 
understand this and many another passage without so much study 
of notes and dictionaries! 

46 For the importance of diligentia in preparing for trial see De. Or. ii. 


116, 147. 
47 capsa, Div. in Caecil. 51. 








CONTAMINATION OF SOURCES IN LIVY XXI. 31 


By WALTER PETERSEN 
University of Florida 


The most obscure and difficult passage of the chapter is the 
ninth section: Sedatis Hannibal certaminibus Allobrogum cum 
tam Alpes peteret, non recta regione iter instituit, sed ad laevam 
in Tricastinos flexit; inde per extremam oram Vocontiorum agri 
tendit in Tricorios, haud usquam impedita via priusquam ad 
Druentiam flumen pervenit. “After settling the dissensions of 
the Allobroges, Hannibal, now setting out for the Alps, did not 
march directly toward them, but turned to the left to the Tri- 
castini; thence through the edge of the territory of the Vocontii 
he made for the Tricorii, with nothing whatever to hinder his 
march before he arrived at the Durance River.” 

Although there is no question concerning the meaning of the 
words, and although there are no difficulties of language, the 
clause ad laevam in Tricastinos flexit has elicited much comment, 
for a glance at the map shows that the Tricastini were to the 
right of Hannibal as he faced the Alps at any point in or near 
the “Island” of the Allobroges, where he had acted as arbitrator. 
The various attempts to explain this strange statement have all 
failed to take account of the context. Three connected data are 
given by Livy as bearing on the same movemeiit of Hannibal’s, 
and all three must be consistent with one another in any credible 
interpretation. In the first place, his actual route is contrasted 
with the direct route which might have been expected (son recta 
regione iter instituit, sed), which implies that his natural route 
would have led him to continue in the same direction as before. 
Sécondly, he did turn to the left from this direct route (ad laevam 
flexit), apparently in the very place where he settled the dispute 
of the Allobroges, and not at some subsequent time during his 
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march. Last but not least, as a result of turning to the left he 
reached the Tricastini (in Tricastinos), which according to Livy’s 
preceding account he must have passed once before while march- 
ing up the Rhone, since this tribe is known to have dwelt east of 
the Rhone and south of the Isére. 

That all these three data cannot possibly be correct for a march 
to the Alps from any part of the Island between the Isére and 
the Rhone or from any point of the Isére, is self-evident, and it 
is useless to try to save Livy’s face by explaining one but ignor- 
ing another of these three points. Nevertheless this is what has 
been done in the interpretation of the various editors. Thus, to 
quote American college editions, Peck’s note says: “He followed 
up the Isére, a course which would be ad /aevam as opposed to the 
direct route from where he was (about Valence) to the Alps.” 
In other words, it was farther to the left than due east. But this 
plainly neglects the fact that Livy tells us that Hannibal went to 
the Tricastini in turning left, whereas the interpretation given 
would take him farther away from them than a course due east. 
Various attempts at explanation quoted in Westcott’s Livy all 
suffer from similar defects. To assume that Hannibal marched 
back southward through the Tricastini and then turned eastward 
would justify ad laevam, but not ad laevam in Tricastinos, for 
in the very act of turning left he would leave them behind instead 
of reaching them. Nor is ad /aevam thus in contrast to recta 
regione, for a left turn at the Tricastini would take him the short- 
est and most direct way to the Alps. More ingenious explana- 
tions also have the same defect. The suggestion that ad laevam 
meant eastward on the supposition that Roman maps had the 
south on top, in which case recta regione would mean northward, 
does not harmonize with the statement that this turn brought him 
to the Tricastini, nor with the implication that to go recta regione 
would be the natural thing to do, for to go northward from 
Valence would take one far away from the Alps. Finally, the 
explanation that Hannibal’s camp faced south and ad laevam 
therefore meant eastward, also fails to account for the statement 
that his route took him to the Tricastini; nor would going east 
be in contrast to recta regione, but rather identical with it. 
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Evidently there is a flagrant error on Livy’s part and the real 
question is how to explain its origin. The supposition that he 
said “left” when he meant “right” is in one sense possible, for 
the continual association of opposites in mental life often causes 
one to be displaced by the other in course of utterance. One 
might be skeptical about such an error escaping the revision of 
the writer, but nevertheless its possibility could be granted. 
However, there would still be the difficulty that the Tricastini 
were in Hannibal’s path twice, once while marching northward 
on the eastern bank of the Rhone, and again on his way south 
before turning east for the Alps. Just how could this curious 
detour be explained? Possibly Livy thought that Hannibal went 
into the territory of the Allobroges merely because of the oppor- 
tunities to further his march through the help of the faction of 
the Allobroges which he aided, and that this would be worth the 
time it took. But why did not Livy mention the Tricastini as 
being in Hannibal’s path as he went up the Rhone? We should 
then have to say that he wanted to avoid the unconvincing effect 
on the reader if it was made clear to him that Hannibal twice 
passed the Tricastini. That Livy felt the Insula to be out of his 
path is shown by his saying that the Allobroges dwelt near 
(prope) the Island (sec. 5) instead of on it. He tries to smooth 
over the bad effect on the reader as much as possible by implying 
that Hannibal did not actually enter the Island, but only got to 
some place near it, so that the detour does not appear to be as 
large as it would have if in this detail also he had followed 
Polybius (iti. 49), who makes it clear that Hannibal did go into 
the Island. Furthermore, the use of prope would in this case 
show that Livy did not know that no Allobroges dwelt south 
of the Isére, and he used a superficial way to help himself out of 
a difficulty, without regard for the geography of the region. 

While it is thus barely possible that the whole trouble came 
from Livy’s saying “left” for “right,” a much more convincing 
explanation of his error will appear if we eliminate everything in 
Livy’s text between postero die profectus (sec. 2) and cum iam 
Alpes peteret (sec. 9). What follows the latter clause would 
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then refer to Hannibal’s march from where he crossed the Rhone, 
and everything at once becomes clear. He did not go straight 
ahead (recta regione), i.e., he did not continue to march east 
after crossing the Rhone, but he did turn left (ad laevam) to the 
Tricastini, who lived northward along the Rhone. From there 
he proceeded across the southern (not northern) edge of the 
territory of the Vocontii, then passed the Tricorii, and arrived 
at the Durance. This is not indeed a detailed * description of his 
course, but a plain and intelligible and plausible outline of a 
writer who believed that Hannibal crossed the Alps either by the 
Col du Mont Genévre or the Col de I’ Argentiére.’ 

How is the clear simplicity of this description to be reconciled 
with the obscurity of the chapter as it stands in our texts? Cer- 
tainly not by the assumption that the passage tentatively elim- 
inated is an interpolation. For such a theory there would be 
neither external nor any other internal evidence, for the char- 
acter of the passage is like Livy elsewhere, and an attempt to 
remove as interpolations all places where he has been guilty of 
carelessness in such matters as topography and chronology would 
lead to a hopeless mutilation of his text. The explanation rather 
lies in Livy’s superficiality in his use of two different sources or 
groups of sources which he tried to harmonize with poor success. 
The tentatively eliminated passage was based on either Polybius 

1 Thus we are not informed just how Hannibal is supposed to have wound 
his way over the various ranges of foot-hills or through the valleys between 
them, and it really would be useless to try to establish these details. Hannibal 
evidently did not go this way, and it would merely be a question of determin- 
ing what these authors thought. But their thoughts would not in any way be 
limited by the topography of the region, of which they no doubt were as 


ignorant as their distance from the scene would force them to be. If they 
did not specify these matters, it was because they themselves had no clear 
conception. 

2 Judging from the appearance of the map, this route was more probably 
in the mind of the writer, because of the statement found in Livy xxi. 32. 6, to 
the effect that Hannibal marched from the Durance to the Alps mostly through 
a flat country (campestri maxime itinere). This should mean that the river 
was reached as far down its course as possible, say directly south of Gap. 
However, editors have pointed out frequently enough that no reliance is to be 
placed on such details in Livy, so freely does he draw on his imagination. 
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or a writer who used the same material as Polybius, for the latter 
also does not mention the fact (unimportant for his narrative) 
that Hannibal passed the Tricastini on his way up the left bank 
of the Rhone, and Livy’s account of the settling of the quarrels 
of the Allobroges is similar to that of Polybius iii. 49.5 ff. But 
Polybius, no doubt rightly, represents Hannibal as having taken 
the Little St. Bernard Pass (or one still farther north), and then 
the Island episode appears as a very plausible incident that took 
place right in his necessary line of march. 

If Livy had followed Polybius entirely in his account of Han- 
nibal’s march, he would not have involved himself in this contra- 
diction, but Livy did not believe that Hannibal went as far north 
as the Little St. Bernard,* and so for the most part he followed 
a writer ° who thought that Hannibal had crossed the Alps farther 
to the south. This too would have been a clear and consistent 
account (however much we may doubt its historical accuracy), 
if only he had not added the Insula episode from Polybius; but 
that seemed too good to the picturesque historian to omit. So 
he followed Polybius for a while, then turned back to his other 
authority and reproduced his statements, including ad laevam in 
Tricastinos, not realizing that the orientation of directions in 
this writer proceeded from the point of Hannibal’s crossing the 
Rhone (about Roquemaure), and could not possibly apply to him 
when on the Island. Livy, however, did feel that the detour to 
the Island must appear strange to the reader, and so he softens 
the impression by giving us the suggestion (not definitely ex- 
pressed) that Hannibal did not cross the Isére to the territory of 
the Allobroges, but that these also lived south of the river. 

8 There are minor variations which show that Polybius could not have been 
the only source for the passage in Livy. The latter mentions the name 
(Braneus) of the elder brother, the former not. In Livy, Hannibal is made 
the peaceful arbiter of the quarrel, but in Polybius he joins the elder brother 
in a military campaign against the younger. 

4Cf. Livy xxi. 38, where he argues against the Greater St. Bernard Pass 
(Poeninus mons), and probably against the little St. Bernard, which seems 
to be meant by Cremonis ingum. 

5 It would be useless to ask who this authority was, but it could be neither 


Polybius nor Coelius, against the latter of whom he argues (loc. cit.) in con- 
nection with his rejection of Cremonis ingum. 
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The whole chapter thus throws a strange light on Livy’s care- 
lessness in the use of his authorities, and strengthens the opinion 
of those who do not rate highly his historical accuracy and crit- 
ical acumen. ‘To gain a superficial artistic harmony seems to be 
his main objective. He almost takes it for granted that those 
items which please him most are correct. Such technical matters 
as topography and chronology concern him only to a minimal 
degree. If he does feel such difficulties, he superficially changes 
his sources, but does not go to the root of matters nor ask about 
the justification of his deviation. At other times he takes over 
the entire account of his authorities (ad laevam, etc.) without 
even attempting to harmonize it with the situation. 

The passage furthermore is another comment on the futility 
of the attempts of modern scholars ° who try to find the route of 
Hannibal by splitting the difference between Livy and Polybius 
and then forcing the interpretation of both writers into support 
of their claim. Neither Livy nor Polybius can be harmonized 
with the Col du Mont Cenis, unless one deliberately closes one’s 
eyes to such statements as the one of Livy that Hannibal’s route 
took him across the Durance,’ or of Polybius that he entered the 
Alpine pass from the Valley of the Rhone.* The fact is, these 
discussions often confuse three distinct problems: (1) What route 
did Hannibal actually take? (2) What route did Polybius repre- 
sent him as taking? (3) What is Livy’s opinion? The first ques- 
tion of course must be answered last, or at least after the second, 
for the opinion of Livy cannot be taken too seriously, since his 
account is itself due to a superficial contamination of two author- 
ities which did not have in mind the same route across the Alps. 

6 So, e.g., Osiander, Der Hannibalweg. Berlin, 1900. 

7It is a mere subterfuge to say that the Druentia may be the Drac or Arc 
as well as the Durance (Westcott, p. 339). If we are not sure that the 
Durance, the name of which is the regular phonetic descendant of *Durentia 
( = Druentia with metathesis), is the same river as the one bearing the same 
name in Livy’s time, we may as well doubt that Rhodanus is the Rhone, that 


Rhenus is the Rhine, etc. 

8 See his Histories iii. 39.9 f. and 47.5. Paton in his version (p. 121) is 
therefore clearly mistaken when he assumes that Polybius meant that Hannibal 
went along the Isére instead of the Rhone after leaving the Island (Polybius 


merely says “the river”). 








CAESAR’S GRAMMATICAL THEORIES AND HIS OWN 
PRACTICE 





By W. A. OLpFATHER and Grapys Broom 
University of Illinois 





It is now something more than three-quarters of a century since 
Karl Nipperdey laid the firm foundation for all critical work 
upon the text of Caesar by pointing out that the corpus commen- 
tariorum . . . propagatum est duobus codicum generibus, 
quorum alterum idemque praestantius octo tantum commentarios 
de bello Gallico, alterum omnes servavit. Illos integros vel opti- 
mos, hos interpolatos appellabimus.* From this position it natur- 
ally followed that the MSS of the first family, now regularly 
called a, must be made the basis of the text whenever there is 
disagreement with those of the other family, 6, and the reading 
in @ is not obviously corrupt. 

This marked preference for the @ tradition was long a common- 
place of textual criticism,? and since 1900 has been maintained 
by R. Du Pontet in the Oxford series of classical texts (1900), 
and, a little less emphatically, by Domenico Bassi in the Corpus 
Paravianum (1919). But during the past generation the 6 tradi- 
tion has received much more attention, and its readings, where 
they are not pretty obvious interpolations, are coming to be 
regarded more nearly on their merits. This movement, inaugu- 
rated by Heinrich Meusel,* and continued by H. Walther, R. 

1C. Iulit Caesaris Commentarii. Lipsiae, 1847, p. 37. 

2¥For the earliest literature on the question reference may be made to M. 


Schanz, Rémische Literaturgeschichte® (1909), 1, 2, 143f. The later literature 
may be found in the preface to A. Klotz’s edition of the Bellum Gallicum 
(Leipzig, 1921), iii ff. 

8 An ineffective protest had been raised many years before by H. I. Heller, 
Philologus, 17 (1861), 492 ff. What was perhaps Meusel’s most important 
study appeared in the Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins, 20 (1894), 


214 ff. 
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Richter, Rudolf Schneider, Bernhard Kubler, and Alfred Klotz, 
has so progressed that ratio and not auctoritas, as Klotz formulates 
it, is now recognized as the guiding principle in choosing between 
readings of @ and 6; and upon such a foundation the recent texts 
of T. Rice Holmes (Oxford, 1914), H. Meusel (the 17th ed. of 
Kraner-Dittenberger, Leipzig, 1913 and 1920), and A. Klotz 
(Leipzig, 1921) are frankly constructed.* B. L. Ullman (C1ass. 
Journ., 14 (1918-19), 412-3) feels inclined to accept the 6 tradi- 
tion in general in the matter of word-order, because of what 
appears to be correct usage maintained in seven out of eight cases 
involving the position of the possessive pronoun. And very 
recently L. A. Constans® has set forth persuasively the interesting 
view that the editor of 6 made occasional use of an early tradition 
independent of the immediate archetype of @ and f. 

In view of this uncertainty regarding the relative merits of the 
a and f traditions for the Bellum Gallicum, any new light that can 
be supplied must be of interest, because there are some 1500 
passages in which the two families offer different readings.° 
Accordingly some three years ago I suggested to Miss Gladys 
Bloom, then a graduate student at the University of Illinois, that 
it might be profitable to see whether either tradition reflected even 
incidentally and occasionally any of Caesar’s own well-known 
principles regarding the correct formation and use of certain 
words, as preserved for us in the fragments of his De Analogia. 
For it is clear that if either a or B gave any indications that some 
peculiarities of usage in which Caesar was known to have 
believed were still observed in it, that branch of the tradition 
must gain greatly in prestige, for the evidence that it was repro- 
ducing more exactly than the other the ipsissima verba of the 
author himself.’ 

4So also the excellent remarks of L. A. Constans, Rev. des Etudes Ancien- 
nes, 27 (1925), 296. 

51.c., 288 ff. 

6H. Meusel, Jahresb. des Philol. Vereins, 11 (1885), 182. 

7] was, indeed, not sanguine that anything of great importance would be 


found, since any very unusual data of this kind would not likely have escaped 
the many keen minds that have been at work on general problems of this 
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Miss Bloom completed the study for the Bellum Gallicum, 
which I have extended to cover the Bellum Civile and any other 
works in which there was even a remote possibility that his actual 
style of composition might have been preserved, and with Miss 
Bloom’s kind permission I am presenting her results along with 
my own, together with a few general remarks in conclusion about 
the whole matter.® 


nature during the past century. However, the attempt seemed to be worth 
making, at least as an exercise in philological technique, and after the study 
had been inaugurated I observed that in a few places our most distinguished 
authority upon the text of Caesar, Professor Alfred Klotz, had briefly ex- 
pressed himself with considerable confidence that Caesar was quite the sort of 
man to lay down a clean-cut rule and adhere to it. The first time, Professor 
Klotz, at the conclusion of a thorough discussion of se and sese in Caesar 
(Caesar Studien, 1910, p. 239), concluded that the rule ascribed to Caesar by 
Charisius (frag. 10, Funaioli) could not possibly go back to him, because it 
did not square with the facts of the MS tradition. The other case is where 
he preserves simple -u as the ending of the dative singular of the fourth 
declension, wherever there is any shred of evidence in its favor (Praefatio, 
p. xv, ed. 1921), because this was Caesar’s rule (frg. 26, Funaioli), quem 
eadem ipsum secutum esse certum est quae docebat. Compare also his remark 
on B.G. vii.89.5, apropos of the reading exercitu: ac sane sic scripsit Caesar. 

8 Of course in a field so thoroughly worked over hardly anything is entirely 
new, and in this case Christian Hauser published in 1883, as a program of the 
Gymnasium at Villach, a very detailed and careful study entitled, C. Julii 
Caesaris Commentariorum de Bello Gallico et de Bello Civili qui vocatur cum 
Praeceptis Grammaticis ab eodem Scriptore in Libris De Analogia traditis 
Comparatio (21 pp.). This work of Hauser’s was prepared, however, at a 
time when the MS tradition was still somewhat imperfectly known (he used 
Nipperdey, although Holder’s edition had come out in 1882), especially in the 
case of B, so that a reworking of the subject in the light of our present infor- 
mation, with a special object in view, seemed to be not only worth undertaking 
in itself, but a repetition of the experiment, as the natural scientist would say, 
might serve to confirm or to modify Hauser’s results. Besides, Hauser’s study, 
although of course noted by Schneider (Jahresb. des Philol. Vereins, 12 (1886), 
233; Berl. Philol. Woch., 4 (1884), 877 f.) and used by Meusel (op. cit., 20 
(1894), 228), seems not to have been very influential, and I fail to see it even 
referred to by Klotz in the Caesar Studien, or in the preface of his admirable 
critical edition of Caesar’s works. Now Hauser’s great difficulty was 
that he thought Caesar must have written as he believed theoretically, but in 
order to act upon this view he had to assume that in a few cases the gram- 
marians misunderstood Caesar’s meaning, and face the fact that for a great 
many of the rules all or nearly all the evidence of the MSS was against him. 
With the ablative of neuters in -e, -al, and -ar, things went smoothly enough; 
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It is no part of my task to discuss here Caesar’s De Analogia. 
Let me merely call attention to three places in which the various 
aspects of the subject are thoroughly treated: F. H. Colson, “The 
Analogist and Anomalist Controversy,” Class. Quart., 13 (1919), 
24-36, for the wider setting; G. L. Hendrickson, “The De Ana- 
logia of Julius Caesar,” etc., Class. Philol., 1 (1906), 97-120, 
for the work itself and the conditions under which it appeared; 
and G. Funaioli, Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 143-57, for the fragments themselves together with a 
good apparatus criticus. 

I should only like to emphasize, in passing, the fact which has 
not always received, I believe, the attention that it deserves (ex- 
cept by Professor Hendrickson, l. c., p. 112), namely, that Caesar 
was drawn to the analogist side of the general controversy not 
merely by temperament and natural inclination, but also by the 
influence of the high-minded and distinguished M. Antonius 
Gnipho, who was his special teacher and resided, during his early 
years in Rome, in the house of the father of the Dictator; for one 
of the few fragments of Gnipho (No. 4, Funaioli) shows him 
claiming the existence of a marmur alongside of robur and ebur, 
and insisting upon plurals like marmura, robura, and ebura, in 
the typical style of the analogists. Furthermore, Gnipho was him- 
self educated at Alexandria (Suetonius De Grammaticis 7), and 
could scarcely have resisted the tendency to analogy there current, 
as Professor Hendrickson very properly observes. 

One may also, I think, go a little farther. In the famous verses 
which Caesar composed upon Terence, Professor Sihler (C. Julius 
Caesar, Leipzig, 1912, p. 5) is no doubt right in seeing a school 
exercise prepared for Gnipho. Now it seems not to have been 
commented upon that Cicero’s somewhat less successful verses 
(Suetonius Vita Terenti 7) have exactly the same theme, and 
with the dative in -u serious difficulties were encountered; with the genitive 
in -e (fifth declension) there was almost nothing to support his belief; also 
he could not bring himself to write partum instead of partium, for all Caesar’s 


rule; and with a good many others things were as bad or worse. The ag@tov 
wetdos of course, as I hope to show, was his original assumption. 
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therefore very likely were composed under the same conditions, 
since Cicero also was at one time a pupil of Gnipho’s (Suetonius 
De Grammaticis 7). The essential, in fact the only, points in 
both critiques are: (1) Terence is the Latin equivalent of Menan- 
der; (2) his distinguishing virtue was purity of speech (the 
lectus sermo of Cicero, purus sermo of Caesar), which was the 
great ideal of the analogists; (3) his ethos was mildness, sweet- 
ness, gentleness (come loquens and dulcia of Cicero, lenibus scrip- 
tis of Caesar) ; (4) and this was coupled with a marked loss of 
that energy which distinguished Menander (Menandrum 

sedatis motibus effers of Cicero, and the whole of the last four 
lines in Caesar). Now such complete agreement in the points 
raised can hardly be accidental, and it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that we have here an exercise in verse composition 
upon a very definitely outlined and restricted theme, set by Gnipho 
for his pupils, two of whom, and this is not surprising when we 
recall who these two were, turned in compositions that were worth 
preserving and publishing.? The emphasis, therefore, upon the 
purity of Terence’s speech would thus go back to Gnipho, and 
support the other bits of testimony already noted as to the out- 
spokenly “analogistic’ character of his instruction.*® 

Now there are about two dozen rules or definite statements 

® The fact that this bit of verse comes from Cicero’s Limon, indeed the only 
fragment of that work preserved, is no objection to this view, because that is 
just the kind of Miscellany (Aewwv) in which occasional verse of this sort 
would be apt to be preserved. Cicero was but poorly read and obviously little 
interested in the New Comedy. Even Menander is quoted but once (De Fin. 
i. 4) and referred to only twice (Opt. Gen. 6 and 18). Caesar, on the con- 
trary, had the utmost admiration for him, as Professor Sihler (Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Ass., 32 (1901), cii-ciii) has well pointed out; and it is essentially this 
sincerity and intensity of feeling which makes his verses so markedly superior 
to those of Cicero. 

10 That not all the grammatici were necessarily thoroughgoing analogists is 
clear. See Hendrickson, /.c., 101, 2, quoting from Probus (G.L. iv., p. 47, 
omnis . . . Latinitas ex duabus partibus constat, hoc est ex analogia et 
anomalia). Quintilian and of course many others did not go to the extremes 
that the analogists required (compare Hendrickson’s article, especially foot- 


notes, p. 103 ff., and Colson, I. c., 30f.), although the grammarians as a class 
probably tended in that direction (Colson, /. c., 25). 
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regarding particular words or classes of words which have been 
preserved from Caesar’s De Analogia. We shall proceed to take 
them up one at a time and report upon the MS tradition. Of 
course we make no report on Caesar’s views about words or forms 
of words which do not appear in any of his works, since they 
clearly have no bearing on our question. Although I should add 
that we have endeavored to consider under each specific rule cases 
of exactly analogous words which might throw some light on our 
question. Thus, when Caesar insists upon quadrigae, a word 
which is not found in his writings, we have also looked up bigae, 
trigae, and quadrigulae, simply to find that they do not occur 
either. Or when Caesar treats fagus, populus, and ulmus as 
nouns of the second and not the fourth declension, at least in the 
accusative plural, I have made sure not merely that no one of these 
three words occurs, but likewise that there is no instance either of 
fourteen other names of trees which occasionally exhibit forms of 
the fourth declension. 

We may begin with Caesar’s view that the genitive singular 
of dies and species should be die and specie (Funaioli, frg. 9). 
There are some 22 instances of the genitive dici in the Bellum 
Gallicum and 19 in the Bellum Civile without a single significant 
MS variant."* Species unfortunately does not appear in the gen- 
itive in Caesar, but in order to exhaust all possibilities the genitive 
of eleven other of the commonest nouns of the fifth declension 
was tested, with this result: acie as genitive appears in B. G. ii. 

11 We have used for the testimony of the MSS Klotz’s 1921 ed. of the 
Bellum Gallicum (taken essentially from Meusel’s of 1894), and his 1926 ed. 
of the Bellum Civile (taken from Kiibler’s and Meusel’s editions). For 
the ed. by L. A. Constant, see Addendum, b. Neue-Wagener Formenlehre, 1, 
573, indeed, report that die in the genitive appears in certain MSS in B.G. 
vii. 11.5 and B.C. i. 14.3 and iii. 76.2, but this is mere “lore” out of such old- 
fashioned editions as Oudendorp’s (1737) and the Jn Usum Delphini, of the 
precritical period, and the “MSS” in question are so worthless or so incorrectly 
reported, that, so far as I am aware, no reputable critical editor during the 
past century (with the exception of G. Schneider, 1856, on B.G. vii. 11.5) has 
even so much as mentioned them; certainly not Nipperdey, Diibner, Kiibler, 


Meusel, Hoffmann, Holder, Du Pontet, Holmes, Bassi, or Klotz; and of course 
they are without value for purposes of textual criticism. 
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23. 1, on the authority of @ and part of {, and this is the sole 
occurrence of the word in that case. There are 30 (31)% instan- 
ces of the genitive of res in the B. G., and 43 (44) in the B. C. 
Everywhere all the reputable MSS give rei, except once, that is, 
B. G. ii. 22.1, where the first hand of A, one of the very oldest 
and best MSS of the a family, gives re, which is adopted by Klotz 
alone among recent editors. Spes occurs three times in the geni- 
tive, once in the B. G., twice in the B. C., always in the form spei 
without significant variant. The same is true of fides, B.G. v. 41. 4. 

Of course the evidence is strongly against Caesar’s rule here. 
But let us see how it stands with the other rules before reaching 
a decision. 

Caesar “used” Calypsonem as the accusative of Calypso (frg. 
20), therein following older style (Thesaurus L. L., s.v.). No 
instance of the word occurs, and it is hardly fair to assume that 
he would so Latinize the declension of all other Greek nouns. 
However, it might be observed that a good many Greek words 
appear with Greek endings in his works (like phalanga or phalan- 
gas, Cretas, Epiros, Hegesaretos, Phoinice (ablative), and 
Achillas) ; and so also several Gallic names show Greek endings 
(like Allobrogas [so Meusel; -es Klotz], Coriosolitas, Lingonas, 
and probably Sallyas [Standorp]), which is not unnatural, since 
no doubt he had seen these names in writing oftener in Greek 
than in Latin. This much is clear, in any event: whatever he may 
have done about Calypso, Caesar clearly did not Latinize all Greek 
words to the point of pedantry.*® 

Caesar declined animal and puteal, animali and puteali in the 
ablative (frg. 22). This was, of course, the regular practice, and, 
although these words do not occur in this case, the similar word 
tribunal, with the ablative tribunali, does appear in B.C. ii. 18. 3 
and iii. 21. 2 without MS variant. 


12 In one case, v. 24. 6, the word has fallen out and must be restored by con- 


jecture. Schneider restored rei, but Klotz re. 
12aJn iii. 15.6 ret, supplied by Paul, is accepted by Klotz. 
13 This matter of the Greek endings in Caesar’s text has been admirably 


discussed for the B. G. by Meusel, op. cit., 229-31. 
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The same form of the ablative he required for all neuter nouns 
ending in -ar (frg. 24), with the solitary exception of iubar (frg. 
24a), a word which unfortunately he does not use in his surviving 
works, but which with most authors he treated as a neuter. Of 
this class only par appears and then as the adjective, five times in 
the B. G., seven times in the B. C., always in the form pari with- 
out variant; and this is, of course, quite the most common form 
also in other writers. 

Caesar required that all neuter nouns ending in -e should form 
the ablative in -i (frg. 23). No example is given, but since the 
rule is general we may include all such nouns. The only one of 
eleven of this class to appear is mare, with seven instances of the 
ablative mari in the B.G., and five in the B.C., always in this 
form, and without variant. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the other spelling, mare in the ablative, is very rare in any event. 

Caesar recognized partum instead of partium as the genitive 
plural of pars (frg. 25), agreeing therein with Ennius and Nepos 
(Neue-Wagener, 1, 413). The case occurs only in B. C. i. 35. 4, 
where all MSS give partium. The analogous artium occurs in 
B. G. vi. 17. 1, again without variant.* 

In fragment 10 the statement is ascribed to Caesar that the 
singular of the pronoun should be idem, the plural isdem. The 
form idem in the plural, however, occurs four times in Caesar 
without variant. Some, indeed, have thought that the statement 
ought to be reversed, for there are a few more cases of isdem 
singular than isdem plural, although both forms occur occasion- 
ally (Kihner-Holzweissig, 1, p. 595) ; but the rule fares no better 
even then, since idem singular occurs three times, likewise with- 
out a variant. Again, and no matter which way one takes the 
supposed rule, it is clear that Caesar himself did not follow it. 

Caesar proposed writing the genitive singular of Pompeius with 
three i’s in succession, that is, Pompeii (frg. 15). The name 
appears in this case once in the B. G. and 50 times in the B.C., 

14The same is true of similar words like sortium and pontium, but since 


these are not exact analogies according to Caesar’s own definition of analogia 
(frg. 11), they have not been considered. 
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never with three 7’s in any MS recorded in Klotz's editions. The 
same thing is true of 32*° other proper nouns appearing some- 
thing like 67 times. In such a large total number of cases it seems 
clear that, if Caesar ever used the form with three 7’s, at least once 
in some MS it must have survived, no matter how bizarre it would 
have appeared to any copyist. 

Lis, dis, and Samnis were all declined with -itis in the genitive 
by Caesar (frg. 18), and, one may add, by everyone else. Only 
Dite (B.G. vi. 18. 1) and litem (B.G. v. 1. 9) occur in Caesar, 
both without variant.** Of course he observes his own rule when 
everyone else does too. 

To feminines in -is not increasing in the genitive, like pup- 
pis, restis, pelvis, Caesar gave an accusative in -im (frg. 21). 
Pelvim, restim, and puppim were the commoner forms in Caesar’s 
day, as is clear from the evidence adduced by Neue-Wagener, 1, 
309-311. Unfortunately, no instance of one of these words in 
this case occurs in Caesar, but I have examined a list of 17 other 
analogous words which show variation in the accusative singular, 
of which three do appear in his works. 

Classis has only classem in nine instances. Eight have no vari- 
ant, and in the ninth, B.C. i. 34. 5, one branch of the tradition 
offers clausim. ‘This, however, has no bearing on the question, 
because it is obviously an attempt to emend the absurd clausem of 
the archetype, which has been properly corrected to classem 
already in one MS, and of course by all editors. 

Navis occurs in the accusative singular nine times in the B. C. 
Twice within six lines a secondary branch of the tradition, 2, 

15 Listed by Hauser, op. cit., p. viii. 

16 Hauser, p. x, adds the Ancalites, B.G. v. 21. 1, and the Coriosolites, vii. 
75. 4; but aside from the uncertainty of extending this rule to cover cases of 
non-Italic proper nouns, the accusative of the latter word seems to have ended 
in -as. See the readings as given by Klotz on B.G. ii. 34. 1; iii. 7. 4; iii. 7. 11. 

17 Hauser considers merely the ablative case of words of this class (p. xii), 
but that does not seem reasonable, since it appears to me that we have Caesar’s 
dictum merely for the accusative. However, accusative or ablative, or both, it 
makes no difference with the general result. The MSS give no indication 
that Caesar departed from ordinary usage in either case with words of this 
class. 
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has navim (ii. 6. 2 and 4), and four times within fourteen lines 
another MS, of a totally different branch, L, has the same spelling 
(iii. 39. 2 and 40.1). Of course these six separate instances actu- 
ally reduce to two, because they are so very closely bunched, and 
mutually destroy one another, because they derive from totally 
separate and opposed lines of the tradition. And so very naturally 
no editor of a critical edition in the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has accepted navim in either passage into his text. It might 
be added that navim, although not unknown by any means ( Neue- 
Wagener, 1, 308), is incomparably less frequent than navem in 
general usage. 

Turris occurs four times in the B. G., always with -im in a, -em 
in 8; nine times in the B. C., with one MS, the well known Thua- 
neus of Paris, always giving -im, and the rest varying. Since 
turrim is probably the commoner form in general in Latin liter- 
ature, and since the a family and part of the 6 (at least in the 
B.C.) support it, very likely Caesar used this form himself, in 
agreement with the majority of writers of his time. Caesar 
clearly, therefore, did not follow his rule in this instance when it 
led to unusual or bizarre results. 

Again, Caesar used pubis instead of pubes in the nominative 
singular (frg. 14). This form does not occur in his works, but 
there are 23 other words of the same class which are exactly ana- 
logous, and these have been tested. Needless to say, the forms in 
-es are incomparably more common in all authors. Of course only 
a few words of this class appear in the text of Caesar. They are: 
caedes, which occurs four times, and in this form, without MS 
variant ; fames and sedes, but once each, in this form, and without 
variant. There is no indication, therefore, that in analogous forms, 
at least, Caesar observed his own principle. 

Very noteworthy is Caesar’s contention that in the genitive and 
dative singular of nouns of the fourth declension the letter -1 
should not appear, in other words, that the genitive should be 
-us, the dative simple -u (frg. 20). Now of some 24 words for 
which Neue-Wagener, 1, 536-41, find occasional genitives in -i 
or in -uis (for both of these forms were rejected by Caesar), eight 
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appear in his works. These are: victus, which appears in the 
genitive four times, twice each in the B. G. and the B. C., always 
ending in -us without variant; so also senatus, twelve, times, 
adventus, three times, tumultus, four times, aestus, twice, exerci- 
tus, fifty-one times, luctus, once, portus, six times. Here Caesar 
followed his own rule, which expressed the regular usage of his 
day. 

So of the numerous words for which Neue-Wagener, 1, 541 ff., 
find occasional datives in -u, 13 occur in Caesar in the dative case 
a total of 56 times in the B.G. and B.C. The details are: casu 
appears in B. G. v. 42. 1 in a, where B gives casui. On the other 
hand consensu is the reading of the second branch of 6 at viii. 29. 
6, the other branch agreeing with @ in consensui. Finally, exer- 
citu is the reading of the first branch of B at vi. 44. 3, the second 
with @ giving exercitui. Nothing could better illustrate the utter 
inconsistency of the MS tradition for simple -u in the dative. In 
one other case all the reputable MSS of @ and 6 read exercitui 
(B. G. vii. 89. 5), and Klotz, who adopts the -u spelling in the 
first three instances, although he cannot do so here, nevertheless 
cites a turba indignorum in the way of MSS, such as have not 
been quoted since Schneider’s time, and are surely worthless. In 
the B. C. we find exercitu once (iii. 96. 2) as the reading of all 
the leading MSS, once portu (ii. 1.2) as that of the better ones, 
and once senatu (i. 1. 2) as the reading of a single inferior MS 
(accepted by Klotz alone).** Thus in 50 out of 56 cases not a 
single reputable MS has a hint of the -w form, and where it does 
appear there is neither reason nor consistency. In view of the 
fact that the ending in -u does sometimes occur in other authors, 
and that the omission of a final 1 is one of the easiest possible 
errors, I find these five scattering instances no more than what 
might be expected as the result of mere chance. It is noteworthy 
also, as Hauser pointed out (pp. xv-xvi), that only the MSS with- 
out independent critical value show this simple -u with any fre- 
quency. With them, therefore, it appears only as an error or a 
vagary, and instances are so rare and at the same time so inconsis- 


18 See Addendum, a. 
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tent in all the older MSS that the same is doubtless true of them 
also. 

But what of the statement in Gellius (iv. 16. 8) that Caesar not 
merely advocated the -u dative but also used it, and the two sen- 
tences quoted, one from his action against Dolabella, the other 
from his Anticatones? a statement so clear that Klotz firmly 
believes Caesar regularly wrote in that way (see his note on B. G. 
vii. 89. 5), and adopts that reading whenever he can, while even 
the more sceptical Meusel (/.c., 228), although he refuses to 
accept the consequences, is not ready to deny it. Well, old as Gel- 
lius’ MSS were, they still were just single MSS, which in one 
instance in each of two works did show a dative in -u. The same 
thing is true now of a dozen of the best MSS of Caesar, in all of 
which one instance (but in very few of which more than one 
instance) of the same thing can be found, and yet it is highly 
improbable that Caesar ever wrote thus in his B.G. or B.C. The 
facts may thus be accepted, but not the inference which nearly 
everybody, including Gellius himself, seems innocently to have 
drawn; namely, that Caesar always so wrote himself, because in 
his De Analogia he had advocated this as the proper analogical 
form. Besides, in a matter of this kind Caesar’s practice with 
regard to his other rules must be considered. If he always 
observed his other rules, no matter how strange the results might 
be, well and good; but if he paid no attention at all to his own 
principles when they deviated from common usage, as we have 
already seen time and again, then there is no justification for 
wrecking confidence in our MS tradition on the basis of such 
flimsy evidence as in the case before us. For if Caesar actually 
wrote as his theory required, and the MSS have preserved no 
more trace of it than now appears, their unreliability for any 
detail is proved to the hilt.*® 


19 Compare Meusel, |. c., 228. So also Schneider seems to have had no con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the MS tradition in details, largely, it would appear, 
because he took it for granted that Caesar wrote as he recommended (Jahresb. 
des Philol. Vereins, 12 (1886), 233; Berl. Philol. Woch., 4 (1884), 879), 
although he expressly remarks in another place that wir aus den Kommentarien 
nicht wissen, ob Casar auch wirklich schrieb, wie er lehrte (Berl. Philol. 
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Again, Caesar believed that the participle of morior should be 
mortus (irg. 27), a form which of course does occur occasionally 
in scattering MSS of different authors (Neue-Wagener, 3, 529), 
but nowhere consistently in any standard tradition. The word 
appears in the B. G. twice, and twice in the B. C., always in the 
form mortuus without variant. 

Finally comes — and it may appear somewhat more interesting 
than these mere formal questions — Caesar’s contention that se 
should be used as the subject of the verb when the action was 
directed toward some other object, but sese when the subject of 
the verb was also the object of the action (frg. 10). This he illus- 
trated by the sentences Jile dicit se hoc illi fecisse, and Dixit sese 
hoc silt fecisse. 

Now there seem to be something more than 150 instances in 
the B. G. of these two forms appearing in this construction, those 
of se being a little more than twice as frequent as those of sese.*° 
In general se is used as Caesar requires, there being but one case, 
B.G. i. 44.6 (id se sui muniendi . . . causa facere), where 
sese would have been expected, if not absolutely required. But 
the situation is entirely different when we look at the employment 
of sese. There are some 40 instances where sese is used as sub- 
ject accusative, but in none of these does the subject act upon 
itself, as Caesar required, and so, indeed, I have not found in the 
B.G. a single instance of exactly the construction specified by 
Caesar. Once, vi. 7.6 (sese suas . . . fortunas in dubium 
non devocaturum), we have almost the same thing, and here sese 
does appear; but then this is offset by B. G. i. 44. 6, cited above, 
where se appears in a somewhat similar connection. In both these 
instances, moreover, @ and 6 agree, so that they throw no light on 
the relative value of these two lines of tradition. We may assert 


Woch., 878) —a somewhat confused position, if I understand him correctly, 
due no doubt to the obsession of a preconceived idea. 

20] think it fair to consider these contrasted forms only in the construction 
that Caesar was certainly speaking of, and not in all others, since he might 
have had some special reason for his view in this case. It should be added, 
however, that a comparison of all cases, as by Hauser, Meusel, and Klotz, 
does not change the general results. 
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unhesitatingly, therefore, that as far as the B.G. is concerned 
there is not the slightest indication that Caesar paid any attention 
to his own rule about the proper place in which to employ sese 
rather than se.” 

The same holds true also of B.C. and the fragments. There 
is not a single instance where sese would be required according to 
the rule, but it appears frequently where se should be employed. 
The general conclusion must be that in none of his works does 
Caesar follow his own principle in the discrimination of these 
forms, and this result is further supported by the authority of 
Klotz, who, at the end of a careful study, in which he establishes 
the well-founded deduction that Caesar actually used sese in posi- 
tions of greater emphasis (Caesar Studien, 223-39) ,?* concludes 
that Caesar did not obey this rule. The inference, however, which 
he immediately draws (p. 339), namely, that therefore the rule 
was not enunciated by Caesar, seems to me, in view of our obser- 
vation regarding certain other of his rules, not necessarily to 
follow. 

Reverting now to the question of the genitive singular of nouns 
of the fifth declension, which was left open above, let me say that 
in my opinion acie in B. G. ii. 23. 1, on the authority of a and 
part of B, cannot properly be retained, even though it probably 
stood in some common archetype, in the face of the great mass of 
evidence against such forms in particular, and against any devia- 
tion from standard usage in the case of other so-called “rules” of 
Caesar’s. Even though this has been adopted by nearly every 
editor, I believe Meusel is quite right in rejecting it (Jahresb. des 
Philol. Verein, 20 (1894), 228, and in his seventeenth edition of 
Kraner-Dittenberger ), so long, that is, as one hopes to reproduce 

21JIn eight cases where a and 6 diverge, a has sese incorrectly (according 
to “Caesar’s rule’) six times, and in a seventh case the family is divided. 
Once only does a have se and 6 sese, where a follows the rule. Since, how- 
ever, Caesar pretty clearly does not follow the rule himself, this would merely 
show that 6 was a little more apt to write se than sese, but apparently upon no 


recognizable principle. Compare Meusel, Jahresberichte des Philol. Vereins, 


20 (1894), 233. 
22 A result confirmed in part also by the elaborate study of Hauser. 
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in his text what Caesar actually wrote; for, of course, if one 
despairs of knowing how he spelled, and merely reproduces the 
forms given by the best tradition at different places, no matter 
how inconsistent, then it must be allowed to stand; but that is not 
the ground upon which the latest edition and most of its prede- 
cessors retain acie. This much in the way of consistency it seems 
reasonable to ascribe to Caesar: whatever usage he actually did 
adopt he probably followed regularly. Anything else would have 
been surprising in a man of his character and a writer of his style 
and principles. One ought, therefore, either to change one in- 
stance of acie, or else to abandon the MS tradition in 144 other 
cases of -et in the genitive, as Meusel observes. Before such an 
alternative there can be, I believe, but one reasonable choice. 

Our general conclusions can be briefly stated, because they have 
been foreshadowed already at several points. Nothing at all can 
be learned about the relative fidelity of a and 6 in reproducing 
Caesar’s peculiar forms and spellings, and that essentially for the 
simple reason that there were none such to reproduce. This nega- 
tive conclusion is, I believe, unassailable. A few more words, 
however, upon the principal reason for our conclusion are called 
for. 

The assumption that Caesar practiced his own principles con- 
sistently would require us, first, to imagine that an author mura 
sermonis . . . elegantia,** and sermonis practer alios suae 
aetatis castissini,** employed a large number of notable rarities 
like simple -e in the genitive of the fifth declension, simple -w in 
the dative of the fourth declension, not to mention such monstra 
as mortus for mortuus, partum for partinm, spepondi, turbonem, 
and the ridiculous Pompeiti. All this too in despite of his own 
well-known principle of composition, and, as the MS tradition 


indicates, his practice also: Tamquam scopulum sic fugias inau- 
ditum atque insolens verbum (frg. 2). 

Second, one must assume that upon several matters, like the 
use of se and sese, the grammarians either misunderstood Caesar 


23 CGyuintilian Inst. Orat. x. 1. 114. 


24 Gellius xix. 8. 3. 
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(so Hauser), or else ascribed to him some other man’s vagary 
(so Klotz). Surely this is a counsel only of despair. 

Finally, one must believe that in several hundreds of instances, 
whenever Caesar’s principles deviated from the best common 
usage, our MSS are almost totally untrustworthy, and have only 
here and there preserved a trace of the correct form of the orig- 
inal, in what amounts to but a small fraction of one per cent of 
all the instances involved. This seems to me to be even a more 
desperate recourse. Caesar’s MSS are not otherwise seriously 
corrupt, except for lacunae and the introduction of glosses, especi- 
ally in the B. C., but these are defects of a totally different order. 
The whole structure of classical philology would be in a bad way 
indeed, if the reputable MSS of a great author are more than 
99% untrustworthy in the only independent check we have upon 
them. But the situation is surely not so bad as all that — if it 
were, a man could almost wish that he had never studied the clas- 
sics at all, but had gone in for such relatively exact sciences as 
phrenology, palmistry, and psychoanalysis. The many cases in 
which original records still preserved have been faithfully repro- 
duced in substance and often in exact detail; the numberless and 
for the most part highly accurate quotations of one another 
among classical authors; the fact that our earliest texts, papyrus 
fragments which antedate our oldest complete parchment codices 
by from five to ten centuries, are very seldom better and almost 
uniformly worse than our best MSS —all this makes it impos- 
sible for me at least to believe in such wholesale deterioration as 
the view of Hauser and others requires. 

Now, of course, no one, so far as I know, actually believes that 
Caesar followed all his own views consistently — certainly no 
editor, for some of the proposals are manifestly impossible. A 
number of scholars, however, cannot escape the feeling that he 
probably did practice a very large number of them, and upon 
occasion are tempted to restore, upon very slight evidence, read- 
ings which represent these, or else keep the MS reading, indeed, 
but at the same time cast grave doubts upon its reliability. I 


believe, on the contrary, that there is no antecedent probability 
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that Caesar uniformly practiced what he preached, and that in 
taking a position on this question one must be guided not by sub- 
jective considerations as to which rules Caesar would or would 
not observe, but solely by the evidence of the standard MSS, 
which it becomes then our duty to explain. In other words, we 
must accept and not prescribe the evidence in the case. 

And so let us now in our turn make a triple assumption; 
namely, that Caesar was fairly sensible, the grammarians ordi- 
narily competent, and the MSS reasonably reliable, and what do 
we find? Why, simply this: In his De Analogia Caesar must 
have set forth pretty fully the forms required or suggested by 
analogy. Many of these were also the forms of regular usage, as 
the ablative in -i for neuters in -e, -al, and -ar; the declension of 
lacer, of pollen, of lis, and of fagus; the use of harena and qua- 
drigae ; the nominative lac; the gender of crinis, and the like. In 
these matters, wherever we can check up on his usage, he wrote 
like everybody else. But, of course, analogy of one kind or 
another would also suggest a large number of forms “that would 
have made Quintilian stare and gasp.”” Such were mortus instead 
of mortuus; partum instead of partium; Pompeiii, and the like, 
which it probably never even entered his head to write, even 
though he may have remarked of these ita dici debere, or dicen- 
dum; any more than you might expect to find in the Bellum 
Gallicum a present participle of the verb esse in actual use, simply 
because we are told that Caesar non incongrue protulit ens a 
verbo sum (frg. 28). It does by no means follow that a man 
will actually write the things which he believes “ought to be said” 
or even “proposes,” as everyone knows. As for myself, I think 
we ought to say “It’s me,” like the French, and double our nega- 
tive, like the Greeks, and spell phonetically, or at least consistently, 
like every other civilized people ancient or modern; but I am not 
fanatical enough to practice such doctrines, for the obvious reason 
that, if I did so, I should suffer far more in general esteem than I 
could possibly accomplish for a cause which really isn’t very 
important after all. 

And that brings us to our final conclusion. In any kind of 
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writing, insisted Caesar, “a strange and unusual word is to be 
avoided like a rock” (frg. 2); how much more so in what one 
almost hesitates to designate as “propaganda”; but propaganda, 
even though upon a relatively very high level, his two Commen- 
taries undoubtedly are. Now effective propaganda must have but 
one purpose and follow a single track, in order to accomplish its 
ends. Nothing could have been more inept and blundering than 
to distract attention from the main issue almost upon every page 
by weird spellings, grotesque perfects, impossible genitives, and 
unheard-of participles. Such a thing is simply unthinkable, when 
one stops to visualize the actual conditions. For surely Caesar 
was no fanatic, probably not at any point, certainly not in any- 
thing essentially so unimportant as a few small points in gram- 
mar. Even in his grammatical treatise he was not a “strict adher- 
ent of analogy,” as Mr. Colson has already well observed, for he 
clearly argued against some analogist views.** Of course he saw 
the convenience of a present participle of the verb to be, and pro- 
posed that it be introduced, but he is just about the last man in 
Rome to have started to use such a word himself, and even if he 
were that kind of a man, his Commentaries would be of all others 
the works in which every linguistic bizarrerie would have been 
most carefully avoided. Caesar was certainly no grammatical pe- 
dant like his successor Claudius, a century later, who made a very 
sensible, but for all his consistency and almost absolute power, an 
ineffectual attempt to reform the alphabet.** Caesar would never 
have had to be reminded, as even the practical and modest Tiberius 
once had to be, that he could, indeed, “confer citizenship upon 
men, but not upon a word.” * 

Addendum: a. Holder prints exercitu by conjecture in B. C. 
iii. 13. 2, which Klotz thinks possible, but does not print. The 


25 Op. cit., 31, 2, referring to fragments 2 and 3. But the same point of 
view appears also in frg. 14, 16, and 24a. 

26 See Biicheler, De Tiberio Claudio Grammatico, Elberfeld, 185, 6. Schanz, 
op. cit.,3 2, 2, p. 8. Cagnat, Cours d’Epigraphie Latine+, 5. Cf. W. Dennison 
“The Epigrzphic Sources of Suetonius,” Amer. Journ. of Arch., 2 (1898), 48. 

27 Suetonius De Grammaticis 22. 
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archetype had the impossible exercitus, which is not obviously 
closer to one form than it is to the other. 

b. The first four books of the B. G. edited by L. A. Constans 
appeared in the Budé series, Paris, 1926, but a copy did not reach 
me until the present article was in page proof. Constans follows 
the principle on doit juger chaque cas en lm-méme, but where 
there is nothing to choose follows a (p. xxvii). — He prints acie 
in ii. 23. (-ii. 23. 1.) 











CICERO AS A MORAL TEACHER 


By H. C. Nuttine 
The University of California 


The theme above designated is one to which volumes might be 
devoted, beginning with a discussion of the treatise De Officiis, 
wherein Cicero sets forth at length what he considers should 
be the guiding principles of human conduct. It is the modest 
purpose of the present paper to consider briefly but three or four 
topics which are touched upon more or less incidentally in the 
Tusculan Disputations. 


I 


In the field of philosophy, Cicero neither had nor claimed large 
originality. He performed a valuable service in working out a 
philosophical terminology for Latin, and in making more accessi- 
ble to his countrymen the treasure-store of Greek thought. But, 
in large measure, his most inspiring enunciations are merely the 
echo of principles laid down by sages of an earlier age. 

It must be freely admitted that Cicero and his philosophical 
predecessors did not always live up to the glorious vision; but that 
is a failing common to every age and time. ‘The interesting and 
significant thing is that these men of old saw so clearly what was 
right, thus supplying clear evidence of the truth of the statement 
that there is a light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. \Vitness the following: 

Tusc. Disp. v. 56: Nam . . . accipere quam facere praestat 
iniuriam. 

These are the words of no mean spirit: “It is better to suffer 
injury than to inflict it.” The Golden Rule itself by no means 
dims the lustre of this high sentiment, which can be traced back 
at least to the time of Socrates. 
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II 


In another passage, Cicero paraphrases a part of the speech 
which Plato represents Socrates as delivering at the time he was 
on trial. After the sentence of death was pronounced, Socrates 
adds a few words to what he has already said, giving expression to 
a sentiment which Cicero thus renders: 


Tusc. Disp. i.99: Nec enim cuiquam bono mali quicquam evenire 
potest nec vivo nec mortuo. 


We very easily miss the significance of this venture of faith 
in a Providence that works for good on the part of a Greek who 
lived four hundred years before the Christian era. Perhaps we 
need to ask ourselves to what greater height the poet Whittier 
rises when he sings: 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


It is littke wonder that Plato’s portrayal of Socrates has pro- 
duced so profound an impression upon succeeding ages. No com- 
mon man of that day and generation, standing in the very shadow 
of death, would have said with serene confidence: “No evil can 
befall a good man either here or hereafter.” 


ITI 


As a setting for the Tusculan Disputations, Cicero presents him- 
self as lecturing to a group of young men, one of whom acts as 
spokesman for the rest and suggests theses against which Cicero 
is invited to argue. The second book is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the question of bodily pain, and the spokesman opens with 
the sweeping assertion: “Pain is the greatest of all evils.” 

To this Cicero quietly rejoins: “Even greater than moral 
wrong?” Whereat the young man promptly changes his ground 
and answers “No,” thus admitting that, though pain be an evil, 
there is something far worse. On this prompt change of ground 
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Cicero comments in one of the grammatically chaotic sentences 
that are so common in his hastily written philosophical works. 
The meaning, however, is perfectly clear: 


Tusc. Disp. ii. 16: Ergo, id quod natura ipsa et quaedam generosa 
virtus statim respuit, ne scilicet dolorem summum malum diceres 
oppositoque dedecore sententia depellerere — in eo magistra vitae 
philosophia tot saecula permanet. 


This may be rendered: “And so the error which your instinct 
and a certain inborn nobility at once repudiated, namely that you 
should claim that pain is the greatest of all evils, and (the im- 
pulse which) led you to abandon that position when moral wrong 
was put in the opposite balance — it is by virtue of this that phil- 
osophy has remained mistress of life all these years.” 

These words touch upon the profound fact that there is im- 
planted in the human heart a criterion which, without recourse 
to logic, instantly marks a line between what is better and what is 
worse. There is some analogy here to the faculty which, without 
training, reacts to the difference between the beautiful and the 
ugly. 

It is a baffling task for the most learned to define beauty, and 
few have any adequate training in its appreciation. But that man 
has fallen to a level little above that of an animal, whose mind 
does not recognize beauty in the panorama of some glorious sun- 
set. The practiced eye of the painter unquestionably sees more, 
and his appreciation is deeper; but everyone, in his degree, in- 
instinctively reacts to the sight as beautiful. 

So with regard to the light to which Cicero here refers — that 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. We 
use glasses of different colors, mayhap, and the light therefore 
does not appear the same to all eyes. The important fact is that 
a criterion is there, as Cicero intimates. Every system of ethics 
must take into account this broad foundation stone. 


IV 


In the first book of the Tusculan Disputations, the aim of the 
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speaker is to dispel the fear of death by proving that this universal 
experience of mankind cannot be an evil. In his audience there 
are persons who believe in the immortality of the soul and others 
who do not. He gives attention to each of these groups in turn; 
and among the things he says to the latter is the following: 


Tusc. Disp. i.91: Quare licet etiam mortalem esse animum iudi- 
cantem aeterna moliri, non gloriae cupiditate, quam sensurus non sit, 
sed virtutis. 


This is to say: “Even a person who believes the soul to be mor- 
tal may well build for all time, not because of a desire for praise, 
but for the sake of well doing.” This again is a sentiment of 
high nobility — to put aside all thought of personal advantage, 
and to devote one’s self to well doing for its own sake. 

There is an interesting connection here with present-day 
thought. For centuries past, men have been swayed and con- 
trolled very appreciably by a belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments. That belief has everywhere placed its stamp. Of the 
very founder of the Christian religion it is said that he endured the 
cross for the joy that was set before him; the great Apostle looked 
forward confidently to the crown to be given to him “at that 
day”; and the army of martyrs endured their awful sufferings 
borne up by the thought of glories to be. 

So down to the times of the old Hoosier preachers, who are 
said to have held shuddering sinners “hair-hung and _ breeze- 
shaken” over the yawning gulf of the bottomless pit. Now the 
pendulum is swinging backward. In Cicero’s day few thinking 
people — even those who believed in the immortality of the soul — 
gave credence to the lurid stories of torment in the world below. 
Today, whatever the reason, the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments is not taught with the old fervor; and, in particular, 
the idea of endless retribution seems to lay hold but little upon 
the imagination of men generally. 

If other motive than self-interest is to be sought for right doing, 
what is nobler than this ideal held up by Cicero, namely, right- 


~eousness for righteousness’ sake? In every age the chosen few 
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have rallied and will rally to this high call. But, for the multi- 
tude, that has been, and perhaps always will be, a hard saying. 
What the average Roman thought about the matter is clearly 
manifest in the two following passages : 


Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Praemia si tollas ? — Juvenal 10. 141 ff. 


Nec facile invenias multis in milibus unum 
Virtutem pretium qui putet esse sui. 
Ipse decor, recte facti si praemia desint, 
Non movet, et gratis paenitet esse probum. 
— Ovid, ex Ponto ii. 3. 11 ff. 


Juvenal thus finds right for right’s sake but a bleak prospect. 
Ovid goes into more detail: “Not easily will you find one in 
many thousands who thinks that virtue is its own reward. The 
ideal, if there be no guerdon for right doing, leaves us cold; we 
care not unrewarded to be good.” 

In fundamentals, civilized man changes little with the ages; 
and it is much to be feared that uncounted hosts today would be 
found to side with Juvenal and Ovid, if they were frankly to 
avow their sentiments. 

Things have a way of working out strangely. Time was 
when religious leaders put beyond the pale the writings of the 
pagan Cicero. Today, in a world of troubled thought, he points 
to a way out through an ideal — hard indeed, but an ideal than 
which none is finer — righteousness for righteousness’ sake. 








A CONCERTED EFFORT TO PROMOTE THE 
CLASSICS IN TEXAS * 


By Roperta LAVENDER 
University of Texas 


The classics have lost ground in Texas, and we recognize that 
fact. To set an exact date as the beginning point would be 
difficult, but for the colleges the decline began when Greek and 
Latin were no longer required for the B. A. degree. There was, 
however, no marked decrease in enrolment, because the public 
schools for several years continued to maintain high standards. 
Until the onrush of free electives every high-school pupil carried 
through three or four years the language which he had chosen; 
in most cases this language was Latin. Equipped with the train- 
ing incident to this experience, he was not afraid to attack college 
Latin and to add Greek. Whether his tastes lay in the realm 
of language, literature, law, or the sciences, he was able in his 
second year of college to find his special field. Such an arrange- 
ment produced a splendid type of student —a student pre- 
pared to succeed in the group of his choice. But when the col- 
leges of the country agreed to accept two units of Latin as en- 
trance credits, and Texas reluctantly followed in their lead, it 
was then, it seems, that the crisis came both for college Latin 
and for Latin in the high schools. 

Not to go too far afield in the effort to make a diagnosis of the 
situation, suffice it to say that about eight years ago there came 
about a sort of spontaneous awakening to the needs of Latin in 
Texas. Ata meeting of the Classical Association in Fort Worth 
in 1919, plans were laid for a constructive program looking 
toward the promotion of Latin, particularly in the secondary 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Champaign, Illinois, April 1-3, 1926. 
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schools of the state. It was agreed that one of the chief needs 
was to reach the public, more especially the patrons of the schools. 
After all, in the opinion of this group, the displacement of Latin 
had been due to the principle that two things cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time. During the preceding decade voca- 
tional experts (drawing salaries from the numerous federal aid 
funds) had found a way to reach the people; they had found a 
place, likewise, in the course of study of the high schools. All 
the while, the teachers of Latin in their annual meetings had 
bewailed the passing of Greek, the imminent demise of Latin, and 
prophesied the end of modern languages. 

Profiting, therefore, by the example of the vocational experts, 
and following the lead of Dean West and the Classical League, 
the teachers at the Fort Worth meeting decided to send a visitor 
out into the state — for Latin and for language work in general. 
Other states, smaller in size than Texas, may not feel the need of 
these personal visits. But the results in Texas have amply justi- 
fied the expenditure of time, money, and energy. In many cities 
the enrolment for Latin the year following a visit has resulted in 
a marked increase in the number of beginners and an appreciable 
increase for the higher classes. Interest has been aroused among 
the teachers of other subjects, and there has been developed a 
wholesome spirit of co-operation. 

Since there were no funds for such a program, a petition was 
sent to the President of the State University asking that a mem- 
ber of the classical department be allowed time to make these 
visits at intervals during the long session. This request was 
granted, and for four years (1919-1923) a vigorous program 
of visits was carried out. These visits varied from one to five 
days in length according to the size of the place visited, and were 
made only upon invitation. All preliminary arrangements were 
made by the local teacher of Latin working in co-operation with 
her principal or superintendent. It may be of interest to you 
to hear an outline for a typical visit. 

1. The opening talks are made to pupils in the separate ward 
buildings including the seventh grade and as many of the lower 
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grades as the seating capacity of the assembly room will allow. 
Not more than two or three ward buildings are visited in one 
day. Some phase of word formation has been used as the basis 
for these talks. 

2. When the visits to the ward schools are finished, the high 
schools are visited, and there talks are made to groups that have 
vacant periods. 

3. Each afternoon a meeting is held for patrons. 

4. In some places the visitor has been invited to speak to the 
board of trustees. 

5. If the city institute happens to fall within the week, the 
visitor is invited to address the assembly. Care has been taken 
not to disrupt daily programs or to multiply meetings for teachers. 

If the invitation for a visit comes from a small place some dis- 
tance from headquarters, a request is made that two or three com- 
munities issue invitations at the same time and thereby decrease 
the expense for each one. For although the University grants 
the services of the visitor as a gracious loan, the expense of 
transportation and entertainment are met by the communities 
extending the invitation. Frequently, in the smaller towns, an 
evening hour, following the work of the day, is given over to a 
mass meeting of citizens. 

In addition to visits to schools and local communities, oppor- 
tunities have been afforded for addresses before all manner of 
clubs: the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and others. Besides these social and patriotic clubs, invitations 
have been extended by large professional groups. The visitor 
spoke twice a day for five days to an institute made up of twenty 
counties in the southwestern part of the state, and on one occasion 
before the State Teachers’ Association in its general assembly, 
and before the Division of Superintendents and Principals in 
annual session. 

Three years ago the Classical Association requested the Univer- 
sity to allow the visitor full time in the field for one year. Lack 
of funds has prevented the completion of this program. Happily, 
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however, there has been less need for this extra work in recent 
years. The State Superintendent of Education is entirely friend- 
ly to Latin, and a large number of his staff, including the high- 
schoo! inspectors, have not only been students of Latin but have 
successfully taught the subject in the best schools of the state. 

A second feature of the program proposed at the Fort Worth 
meeting was the publication of the Latin Leaflet. This paper 
is issued three times a year as a University of Texas Bulletin and 
sent free to the teachers of the state. It is a medium of exchange 
for teachers and schools, and serves as a sort of clearing house 
for the Classical Association. 

When the Service Bureau (with its publication, Latin Notes) 
was established in New York for classical teachers of the country, 
the editors of this Texas Leaflet were of the opinion that this 
bulletin should be discontinued ; but the teachers of the state urged 
that it be sent out as before. The fact that it goes free to teach- 
ers, many of whom have not yet formed the habit of paying for 
a professional journal, extends its usefulness. It advertises ma- 
terial for the Service Bureau, and furnishes opportunity for the 
printing of articles of local and state interest. 

The latest venture of the classical people in Texas is the 
tournament. For the transplanting of this idea in Texas, credit 
is due Miss Lourania “Miller of the Forrest Avenue High School. 
Dallas. The first tournament was held in Dallas in April, 1924. 
Participants came from the local schools and from a radius of 
approximately fifty miles. The psychological principle of com- 
petition which has been so successfully utilized by the Inter- 
scholastic League has been used by the teachers of Latin in the 
tournament with as marked success. The questions are made by 
committees acting in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education. ‘The material is sent out early enough in the year 
to enable the teachers to use it along with their regular work. 
Every school is allowed to send to the general Meet two repre- 
sentatives from each class. ‘These representatives are chosen in 
the local schools by the same process of elimination that is used 
in athletics. Graders and judges are selected with scrupulous 
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care, prizes are given to those that make the highest scores, and 
honorable mention is accorded others who deserve such distine- 
tion. The prizes selected are both appropriate and stimulating: 
Roman coins, books on mythology, books of synonyms, Latin 
dictionaries, etc., and even scholarships are given by some of the 
best colleges in the state. Last year (1925) a state winner was 
given $675 in cash to be used as a scholarship for the University 
of Texas. 

That a wholesome enthusiasm for these meets has been created 
throughout the state is shown by the increase. The first tour- 
nament, as I have pointed out, was in Dallas in 1924. So suc- 
cessful was this venture considered that in 1925 there were four 
tournaments instead of one. These figures will serve to show 
the growth within one year: 


Centers Schools Pupils Essays 
1924 1 30 180 87 
1925 + 140 677 143 


This year, on April 9, tournaments will be held simultaneously 
in six centers: Dallas, Waco, San Antonio, Galveston, Abilene, 
and Amarillo. Hundreds of students are searching the diction- 
aries as well as their daily textbooks, and Latin is coming in for 
a share of the applause that usually goes at,this season to debates 
and to athletic contests. 

There is one serious problem connected with the tournaments. 
They lay a heavy burden on the teachers who prepare the con- 
testants, and particularly on those who direct the meets. Judg- 
ing from their own comments, however, the teachers find com- 
pensation for their efforts. Miss Lourania Miller in a recent 
letter summed up the matter this way: “If the thrill of the day 
is all that is to be thought of, the effort is not worth while. But 
if the tournaments bring teachers into closer personal touch, if 
they make for better teaching every day in the classroom, then 
they are worth the sacrificial time given them by many loyal, 
enthusiastic teachers. The whole movement is a part of the 
campaign in Texas for better Latin.” 

The Classical Association has another plan yet to be developed: 
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the correlation of Latin and the Romance languages. Texas is 
a border state; across the Rio Grande lies Mexico, our Spanish 
neighbor. With her we must have dealings commercial and 
political, a condition which has brought an increasing demand 
for Spanish in the schools, and consequently an urgent need for 
teachers. In the smaller high schools, where both Latin and 
Spanish are offered one teacher must direct the work in both 
subjects. A beginning has been made for joint conferences on 
the problem of co-operation involved. 

Let me paraphrase briefly a part of a paper read before one of 
these meetings by a professor in the Romance department of the 
University of Texas entitled “The Interrelation of Latin and the 
Romance Languages From the Viewpoint of the Teacher.” The 
study of languages approached in a comprehensive spirit becomes 
a part and parcel of the study of human civilization. Languages 
should not be looked upon as rival subjects but rather as related 
divisions of one great whole. In truth, the cause of teachers of 
languages, including English, is in many profound ways a com- 
mon cause. Whether we teach Latin, then, or a modern foreign 
language, we must join hands to secure dignity for the study 
of Language. We must establish its position in an educational 
system; we must unite in a study of the problems involved atid 
assist.one another in carrying out a large and purposeful pro- 
gram. The tendency to isolate branches of learning and to treat 
them as wholly divorced fragments is a signal defect in present 
school conditions. ‘Today the teacher of Romance languages 
who has no knowledge at all of Latin and of the history of Roman 
civilization suffers a serious handicap. He fails to see his own 
subject in its perspective and historical setting. On the other 
hand, the teacher of Latin gains a powerful instrument for arous- 
ing interest and intellectual curiosity, and for connecting the past 
and the present, if he possesses some knowledge of one or more 
of the Romance languages. He should be able to put in an 
intelligent way into his teaching the fact that Spanish, French, 
Italian, and the other Romance languages are fundamentally 
spoken Latin as it has developed in various countries. Romance 
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languages are nothing but today’s Latin. Their vocabularies are, 
with allowances, the same. Word-building in both groups fol- 
lows the same basic principles. Latin grammatical forms and 
constructions, simplified and become more analytical, are the 
forms of the Romance languages today. Our literatures are in- 
terlocked ; our history is, after all, one. We should, then, con- 
sider seriously the matter of working together and of giving 
honest attention not only to the relation of these languages as an 
object of study but to a sane basis for improvement in the teach- 
ing of both. 

Looking toward this closer correlation of languages, Houston 
is now making an interesting experiment. Last year Beginners’ 
French was given to a section that had had Latin three years. 
The results were so satisfactory that this year a similar section 
was made for beginning French and for beginning Spanish. Re- 
cent reports announce (reports from the teachers in charge, from 
a qualified visitor, and from the principal of the high school) that 
these sections in one year will complete with entire satisfaction 
two years’ work in each subject. In claiming results for this 
experiment, it must be taken into consideration, however, that 
the pupils in the special sections are maturer; that they have be- 
hind them three years of language training and that only those 
are chosen who have a record of B. On the other hand it must 
be noted that the specia! sections have only one-half as many 
recitations per week as the regular classes. 

What is needed in Texas and over the entire country is a hand- 
book for instructing teachers in the elementary philological prin- 
ciples that one must know to be able to explain the changes from 
Latin into the Romance group, especially into Spanish and 
French. There should be an abundance of illustrations for each 
principle. 

The most fundamental work for Latin is, of course, done in the 
regular classrooms of high schools and colleges. In these ac- 
ademic courses and in the courses specifically designed for teach- 
ers, the instructors are selecting young men and women for future 
language teachers. In addition to the work of the regular ses- 
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sion, every college of any prominence in Texas maintains a sum- 
mer session. Every summer school is an important factor in 
raising the efficiency of the teachers. Texas teachers are en- 
couraged by the Classical Association to carry at least one course 
by correspondence in the winter and to attend a summer session 
either within the state or without — wherever the best courses 
are offered. i 

In brief summary, there has been a concerted effort in Texas 
to promote the classics. In this program, it has seemed wise to 
focus attention on Latin in the secondary schools, for, if Latin 
is re-established, it is believed that Greek will come into its own, 
at least in the college curriculum. The agency for this general 
program of activities has been the State Classical Association. 
The Association has done its work so far through these channels: 
visitors, from the University of Texas and from the State Depart- 
ment of Education; the Latin Leaflet, as the official publication ; 
the tournaments, designed to stimulate pupils in the high schools; 
the summer sessions, planned especially for ‘increasing the effi- 
ciency of teachers. The Association hopes to carry forward to 
a successful issue the plan for the correlation of language work, 
and to find other channels for its efforts. 








Hotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


CAESAR B. G. i. 40.5 


Factum eius hostis periculum patrum nostrorum memoria, cum Cimbris et 
Teutonis a C. Mario pulsis non minorem laudem exercitus quam ipse impera- 
tor meritus videbatur. 


This is part of a long passage of indirect discourse, and recent 
editors of Caesar find an insolvable difficulty in the indicative of the 
dependent cum-clause. For example, Meusel comments: “Der Indi- 
cativ mitten in der oratio obliqua ist hier unmdglich”; and Holmes 
echoes: “Meusel . . . rightly brackets these words, because 
videbatur is ungrammatical.” 

Meusel hesitates to emend videbatur to videretur ; and, on the other 
hand, Holmes holds that it is impossible to reject the cum-clause as a 
whole, on the ground that the rest of the sentence would then be 
manifestly inadequate and incomplete. 

Hence Meusel brackets cum and all the words following pulsis, 
which yields a very satisfactory sense: “Trial of this enemy was 
made within the memory of our fathers in the defeat of the Cimbri 
and Teutoni at the hands of Gaius Marius.” The proposer of this 
solution himself admits that it is a doubtful expedient to bracket 
words that are not contiguous in the received text. Holmes ingenu- 
ously transposes cum to a point where it can be brought within the 
same brackets with the other rejected words. 

On the-whole, it may be questioned whether this sort of treatment 
adds anything of value to the discussion of this passage. It is true 
that the received reading cannot be matched in Caesar’s works else- 
where ; but it does not necessarily follow that the use of the indicative 
in this particular cum-clause is either “impossible” or “ungramma- 
tical.” 

In the situations with which Caesar has to deal in his narrative 
there is much of a sameness; and he certainly aimed at a simple and 
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direct style. Under these circumstances, we should not expect in his 
extant writings a taxing of the resources of the Latin language that 
would bring into frequent play the less common turns. When writ- 
ing and speaking more freely and on a variety of topics, it is alto- 
gether likely that his syntax was more varied. 

If, therefore, we can turn to a contemporary of his who spoke on 
all sorts of topics, finding there examples that support the reading 
in the passage above cited, the case against the indicative videbatur 
will at least be very greatly weakened. Cicero supplies just the evi- 
dence desired. Note how cum with the indicative is embedded in 
indirect discourse in each of the following passages : 

Arch. 10: Etenim cum mediocribus multis . . . gratuito civitatem in 
Graecia homines impertiebant, Reginos credo aut Locrensis . . . quod 
scaenicis artificibus largiri solebant, id huic summa ingeni praedito gloria 
noluisse ! 

Sest. 109: Cum autem de me eodem ex senatus consulto comitiis centuriatis 
ferebatur, quis est qui non profiteatur se adfuisse et suffragium de salute mea 
tulisse ? 

Verr. ii. 4.46: Credo tum cum Sicilia florebat opibus et copiis, magna arti- 
ficia fuisse in ea insula. 

In this connection it must not be forgotten that cum (earlier spell- 
ing, quom) is by nature a relative word, of the same family as qui. 
In the last passage cited it has an antecedent, tum cum meaning 
“at the time when.” ‘The first exampie is specially striking, in that 
it shows cum . . . impertiebant side by side with its fellow 
relative clause quod . . . solebant, neither being affected by the 
fact that they are set in a passage of indirect discourse.’ 

A closer approach to the passage from Caesar now under discus- 
sion is found in certain other Ciceronian examples; e. g., 

Cat. i.7: Dixi ego idem in senatu caedem te optimatium contulisse in ante 
diem v Kalendas Novembris, tum cum multi principes civitatis Roma 
profugerunt. 

Cat. iii. 19: Nam profecto memoria tenetis Cotta et Torquato consulibus 
compluris in Capitolio res de caelo esse percussas, cum et simulacra deorum 
depulsa sunt et statuae veterum hominum deiectae et legum aera liquefacta, etc. 

In both these sentences the cum-clause is an amplifying explanatory 
adjunct. This is particularly clear in the first example, where the 


1For other illustrations, see Verr. ii.4.77; ii.4.133; ii.4.138; Mur. 48; 
Red. Quir. 17 fin.; Marcell. 12. 
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force of Dixi is expended with the word Novembris, and what fol- 
lows is a comment made in the light of later intormation. In such 
cases, tum cum or cum alone may be variously rendered “at the time 
when,” “I mean at the time when,” etc. 

Apparently what Caesar intends to say above is somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Trial of this enemy was made within the memory of our 
fathers, on that occasion when, in the defeat of the Cimbri and Teu- 
toni at the hands of Gaius Marius, the army made it clear that it 
deserved no less praise than the commanding general himself.” 

It is true that it is Caesar’s practice to refer to himself in the third 
singular ; and so he does at the beginning of the chapter from which 
quotation is made above, so that the speech which he delivered to the 
assembled officers is reported, as it were, by another person. 

But, in accord with this arrangement, he should have said here: 
“(Caesar reminded them) that trial of this enemy had been made in 
the memory of their fathers” (i.e. the fathers of the officers and of 
Caesar). What he does say is patrum ncstrorum. 

These words indicate a shift in the point of view. They are most 
naturally understood as referring primarily to the writer Caesar and 
his Roman readers. In any case the readers are covered by nostro- 
rum. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite in accord with Ciceronian 
canons to append an explanatory indicative cum-clause referring to 
well-known facts, without any change from the direct form. 

The circumstance that the difficult reading videbatur has so stead- 
fastly maintained itself is strong evidence of its genuineness ; and the 
above explanation helps to put it upon an even firmer footing. 

H. C. Nutrinc 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


MISCELLANEA HOMERICA 
I 


“T have been particularly anxious to avoid the abomination of 
‘Wardour Street’ English.” So writes Mr. Cunliffe in the preface 


1 Perhaps the American reader will be grateful for help from H. W. 
Fowler's Dictionary of Modern English Usage: “The name of a street in 
London mainly occupied by dealers in antique and imitation-antique furniture.” 
There one may pick up an antique or two that will attract notice in his home. 
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to his Homeric Dictionary. He has done rightly; nothing could be 
more out of place in such a lexicon. Its author has used plain, 
unadorned language in his renderings, and the admirable way in 
which he has interpreted words and phrases is one of the best 
features of a most useful work. 

When “Wardour Street” is used in connection with Homer, one 
naturally thinks of the translations of the Iliad and Odyssey in which 
Andrew Lang had a part. There have never been better presenta- 
tions of the epics to English readers, they will not be easily super- 
seded, and their success is a sufficient reply to a sweeping characteriza- 
tion of their style as an abomination. Criticism has not been want- 
ing, but Lang was not greatly perturbed by it. In his chapter on 
“Homer and the Study of Greek” in his Essays in Little he says, after 
briefly criticizing the efforts of his predecessors, “of other transla- 
tions in prose it has been said with a humor which one of them appre- 
ciates, that they render Homer into a likeness of the Book of Mor- 
mon.” 

I gather from the bibliographical note to the 1906 impression that 
this was written before the appearance of Samuel Butler’s dreadful 
translations of the two epics. These were undertaken because — 
alas for his poor predecessors! — Butler could find “no readable 
translation,” and were made “with the same benevolent leaning, say, 
towards Tottenham Court Road, that Messrs. Butcher and Lang have 
shown to Wardour Street.” He admits, however, that “Wardour 
Street English has something to say for itself,” and, in his preface to 
his Iliad, that the version by Lang, Leaf, and Myers is “the best 
prose translation” —though not readable!— “that has yet been 
made.” His attitude in fact to these predecessors was that of one 
ready to wound but afraid to strike too hard. For one thing, he was 
doubtless conscious of the ridicule which his own efforts would pro- 
voke, and as a fact there was no lack of adverse criticism. At times 
his rendering of passages of pure narrative is tolerable, but there is 
phraseology in places which is as alien from the ever present dignity 
of the Homeric style as could be imagined. Well might a reviewer 
of his Odyssey exclaim of it, “Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! Thou 
art translated !” 

Wardour Street English is English containing “a selection of oddments calcu- 


lated to establish (in the eyes of some readers)” the writer’s claim to be a 
person “of taste and a writer of beautiful English.” — Tue Eprrors. 
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Lang’s amusing last word on the subject will be found on pp. 10 f. 
of his Translation of the Homeric Hymns, 1899. After admitting 
that the method of himself and collaborators was, “like all methods, 
open to objection,” he adds that “neither precept nor example has 
converted him to the use of modern colloquial English,” and he 
declines to render a speech of Anchises thus (the reference is to 
Hym. Ven. 145 ff.): “If you really are a mortal, and a woman of 
the normal kind was your mother, while your father (as you lay it 
down) was the well-known Otreus . . . and if you are to be 
known henceforward as my wife — why, then nobody, mortal or 
immortal, shall interfere with my intention to take instant advantage 
of the situation.” There is there an effective and not too bitter parody 
of the Tottenham Court Road appreciation of the Homeric style. 

Lang said “Homer is untranslatable.” A bishop who had been 
transferred to a new see was of much the same opinion. His financial 
transactions with his predecessor were not to his advantage, so much 
so that he one day surprised a friend by asking him, ‘Why am I like 
Homer?” While the friend was pondering a suitable reply, the 
bishop answered his own question. “Because I lose so much by 
translation.” 

Let me add a curiosity, suggested by mention of translations of 
Homer and Andrew Lang. When he received the prospectus of Mr. 
Cotterill’s version of the Odyssey in hexameters, he sent it to me 
with the publisher’s name and address scanned thus: 


London | George G. | Harrap and | Company | Portsmouth 
Street | Kingsway. 


I hope “and” is not enclitic, for, if it is, the verse is divided into 
two equal parts. But perhaps it is like xai, which to the old gram- 
marians was xogoxAitixmtatov. The fifth foot is certainly a monstros- 
ity, but I think it could be paralleled from German hexameters. 


II 


In Captain Cook’s Voyages, by A. Kippis, pp. 241 f., some remarks 
by Mr. Wales, astronomer on board Captain Cook’s ship, are quoted 
on the use of the spear by the people of Tanna in the New Hebrides. 
He had often, he says, thought the feats of Homer’s heroes with that 
weapon “a little too much of the marvellous,” but, after witnessing 
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what the Tanna men could do “with their wooden spears, and those 
badly pointed and not of a hard nature,” he finds Homer’s descrip- 
tions fully corroborated. He notes “the whirling motion, and whist- 
ling noise, as they fly; their quivering motion as they stick in the 
ground when they fall,” and how the Tanna spearmen “shake them 
in their hand as they go along.” 

Many students of Homer must have shared this wonder, but, as 
one reads in modern treatises of ancient man and his powers, it van- 
ishes. His was an open-air life almost entirely, and one to give him 
great muscular strength. Of an inhabitant of ancient Britain I read 
in Sir Arthur Keith’s Ancient Types of Man, 33, that “such acts as 
thrusting a spear from the shoulder, or hurling a javelin, would entail 
a great pectoral development,” and that, as a fact, “the chief driving 
muscle of the arm was mightily developed.” Such a statement 
enables us to appreciate better Homer’s ofot viv Bootoi eiot, and the 
scholiast’s dewov tO howixov. 

On page 329 of his edition of the second half of the Odyssey Monro 
thought that “sending a spear through the back of a stag” (x 161 f.) 
“would be an improbable feat.” Andrew Lang, Homer and his Age, 
230, refused to concur, surely with reason. zat’ Gxvynotiw péoa vota 
does not mean that the spear went through the backbone, but only 
that it struck the back in its neighborhood. See Scott on the passage 
in A. J. P., XXXII, 314 f. In discussing the case myself in C. Q., 
VII, 237, I referred to Ancient Hunters, by Professor Sollas, 72 
(110 of third edition), from which we learn that the Tasmanian 
aborigines could hurl a javelin, made wholly of wood and only fire- 
hardened, with a force that would carry it through the body of a man 
at a distance of sixty yards. The riesige Kraft which Sittl (Wieder- 
holungen, 42) desiderated was theirs! And Odysseus, we may pre- 
sume, had a much finer weapon than the black fellow’s. That he was 
possessed of some prowess with the spear may be gathered from the 
boast in 0 229. 

The meaning of this line, d5ovgl 5’axovtilw Soov ovx Gdhos tig dt0 TH, 
used to be debated, but it did not emanate from a Stiimper represent- 
ing the hero as bragging that he could cast a spear farther than any 
other man could shoot an arrow; it is Homer himself making him 
say he could throw a spear farther than any other man could throw 
an arrow. See the note in C. R., XXIII, 151 by Mr. Robertson- 
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Luxford, who has seen American Indians throw an arrow sixty or 
seventy yards. Ne damnemus quod non intellegimus. That is doubt- 
less a good throw of a spear. With the contrivance called a spear- 
thrower, in ancient days known as a@yxvAn or amentum, the distance 
could be greatly extended. By its means Dr. Marett has seen “an 
Australian spear flung 150 yards and strike true and deep at the end 
of it” (Anthropology, in the Home University Library, 232). 

The length of the spear astonishes the man in the street, especially 
when he hears that at times the Homeric fighter carried two. On this 
latter point all that can be said has been said by Professor Bassett in 
C. J., XVIII, 104 ff. The second spear was an extra. Did the war- 
rior drop one — for the moment — when he hurled the other? If he 
retained it in his left hand, that would not be conducive to free work 
with his right. Again, as the weapon was used for both thrusting 
and casting, were the two that were carried of different kinds, the 
one stout and heavy, the other, long, slender, and light? A megidéEvos 
spearman, as in ® 163, would be a dangerous opponent to meet peta 
u@drov ~Aonos. 

Hector’s spear was évdexannyv, or about sixteen and a half feet 
long, but its length need not disturb us. I have a quotation from a 
work entitled Forbidden China, relating to the Lolos, a tribe of 
mountaineers, who are described as magnificent men over six feet, 
and skillful horsemen, mostly armed with mighty bows and arrows, 
and carrying lances twenty-five to thirty feet in length. I have also 
a reference in my notes on the spear to some statement by the late 
Mr. Roosevelt about the Zulu weapon, but unfortunately cannot find 
it. This would no doubt be the assegai, a name which sounds new 
to us, but it “occurs in Chaucer, though in a form (launcegaye) not 
easily recognizable” (Weekley, Romance of Words, 23). 

A. SHEWAN 


St. Andrews, Scotland 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 
general interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
It will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 


Holding the Student to Latin 

There is a very important article on this subject in the March 
number of the CLassicaL JouRNAL. Partly as a heritage from the 
broadening of the curriculum and partly as a result of the opposition 
to Latin of a few years past we have developed the habit of thinking 
of two years of Latin for the majority of high-school pupils. We 
need to think of four. Then, as that draws to a close, to think of 
six years of Latin — especially for boys, of whom far too few are 
continuing classical study. Are we to believe that college boys are 
no longer interested in becoming cultured individuals? Or is it not 
more true that just as we have developed a habit of expecting a large 
proportion of our students to stop Latin at the end of two years, so 
we expect most of the rest, especially the boys, to stop at the end 
of four? They easily sense what is expected of them and do no 
more. Since at their age it is difficult to appreciate the advantages 
of cultural studies along with others of more immediate ends, it will 
always be necessary to “hold” them. 

Miss Horn faces the problem frankly and squarely so far as the 
four years of high-school Latin are concerned. This is the first 
great value of her article. It means a conscious, active attitude in 
the matter. And methods she advances to care for the situation 
would take care of the major difficulties of many teachers whose 
inquiries have come to this department. No situation which has 
come to the writer’s attention has less hope for the Latin pupil than 
that which prompts the despairing inquiry, “how to make Caesar 
interesting,” unless it be that of the teacher who has reached the 
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point of saying resignedly that, “It is generally agreed nowadays 
that Caesar is dull and uninteresting.” There are situations under 
which chocolates have no appeal to children, but that is not the fault 
of the chocolates; and Miss Horn has made it perfectly clear that 
the same is true of Caesar. 

Many teachers are conscious of the important bearing this has 
upon their educational influence. As that grows to the active influence 
represented by Miss Horn’s paper and extends to an increasingly 
large number of teachers it will do much more to accomplish the 
desired purpose. Then when our students, boys and girls, have 
reached the fourth year of Latin, should not the teacher’s vision and 
expectancy look to the sixth year — for the growth and spread of 
genuine culture and for the sake of the students? 


The One-Word Test in First-Year Latin 

As a basis of testing results in first-year Latin teachers will find 
this contribution from Mr. I. R. Kuenzli, Senior High School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, a valuable one. It is well to observe the caution as to 
difficulty. 


One of the special needs of the teacher of first-year Latin is a quick and 
accurate method of testing the results of instruction. The outstanding problem 
is that of finding a type of test which is comprehensive of the work covered 
and at the same time sufficiently brief to be given frequently and marked with 
fairness and ease. To this end many language teachers are employing the 
one-word test for various kinds of work. In this type of test it is noted 
that only the word involved in the special construction is translated. The test 
should always have a large number of parts (20 or 25) and be marked on 
a basis of “incorrect if not perfectly right.” It is obvious that this type of 
test can be very quickly completed by the student and easily marked by the 
teacher. The tests are especially severe, and there is a danger of making them 
too difficult at first. The papers, when marked, make a splendid basis for 
study in the classroom. The test should always teach the pupil to evaluate 
his own progress as well as give the teacher a check on the effectiveness of 
his teaching. Some work of this type may well be included in the final 
examination. Sample tests are given herewith: 


One-Worp Tests ON THE UsE oF Pronouns 
(Translate the italicized words only) 


He gave a sword to us. 

Whose house is this? 

The man, whom you see, is Marcus. 

This man was killed, that one was wounded. 
Many men praise themselves. 
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6. The soldiers themselves were frightened. 
7. This was done by you, Galba. 

8. The general saw us. 

9. Caesar captured their town. 

10. They defended their town. 

11. This is a large city. 

12, The boy loves Ais mother. 

13. The girls love their father. 

14. By whom was this done. 

15. These men to whom you gave the sword are Romans. 
16. They are attacking the same town. 

17. Julia, we see you. 

18. Marcus, you have lost your book. 

19. What man is that near the gate? 

20. He persuaded me to go. 


One-Worpn Test on Use oF Participtes, ABLATIVE ABsolLuTEe, GERUND, 
GERUNDIVE, ACTIVE AND PASSIVE PERIPHRASTIC. 


(Translate the italicized words ondy) 


I saw a girl carrying a basket. 

This work must be done. 

Caesar, having praised the soldiers, departed. 

The soldier, having been praised, departed. 

The soldiers should be praised. 

He came to close the gates (for the sake of closing). 
We saw a soldier about to fight in battle. 

The general must often praise his men. 

The girl, having set out early, arrived at six o'clock. 
10. If Caesar is leader, we shall win. (Do not use si.) 
11. Caesar had to do several things at one time. 

12. The lieutenant had not intended to attack. 

13. I saw Caesar leading the tenth legion. 

14. The girl, having been praised, was happy. 

15. Since the girl had been praised the mother was happy. (Do not use cum.) 
16. Having done this, we returned home. 

17. He had an opportunity of seeing Rome. 

18. The men enlisted for the purpose of fighting. 

19. I intended to give you a shield. 

20. He saw two thousand men fighting. 


OC RPNOVP WN 


Methods of Procedure in the First-Year Latin Recitation 
Contributed by Mr. I. R. Kuenzli, Senior High School, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


The following method of conducting the recitation in first-year Latin is by 
no means set up as ideal, and it is not assumed that one teacher’s method is 
satisfactory to another. However, the writer, after many years of teaching, 
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has found this method most satisfactory in his own classes, and other teachers 
may be able to use parts of it. It is the actual procedure in the classroom 
which writers on education so deftly avoid. Frank discussions by teachers 
behind the desk are the need of the hour. 

1. Have pupils permanently assigned to write the English sentences on 
the board immediately upon entering the classroom. Also have one pupil 
assigned to write the English words of the vocabulary before taking his seat. 
Let the pupil who writes the first sentence indicate over it the page of the 
lesson so that the members of the class, in case of reference to the text, may 
be able to find the place quickly and without confusion. The pupils enjoy 
these little duties, and much valuable time is saved. 

2. Assign the lesson for the following day, explaining carefully new syntax 
or construction. Pronounce carefully the new vocabulary and have the pupils 
pronounce all difficult words. 


If the new lesson involves conjugation or declension, be sure that the pupils 
are able to pronounce the forms correctly before they learn the new material. 
A form learned incorrectly the first time is practically permanent in the pupil’s 
mind. 

3. If the arrangement of the textbook permits, assign part “English to 
Latin” and part “Latin to English” each day. This lends variety to both 
preparation and recitation. 

4. Drill on the conjugations or declensions in the lesson; or, if new syntax 
or construction is involved, have the class discuss them and give several 
examples in both English and Latin. 

5. Translate the “Latin to English” sentences, analyzing thoroughly the 
special syntax or construction involved. Have the sentences read in Latin, 
watching pronunciation carefully. Some teachers prefer to have these sen- 
tences translated on the board as in the case of “English to Latin..” 

6. Send pupils to the board without books or papers to translate the English 
sentences which the pupils have written on the board. 

7. While the sentences are being translated on the board drill the class on 
vocabulary by means of the English words which the one pupil has written on 
the board. Of the nouns the pupil should give meaning, genitive case, and 
gender; of verbs the third and fourth principal parts should be emphasized 
distinctly. 

As many nouns should be declined as time permits. The derivation of com- 
“mon English words should be discussed. Time may be wasted on stressing 
far-fetched derivations. Vocabulary drill should be rapid and the words 
given in various orders. The teacher may point to the English words and 
call for the Latin words in rapid succesion from various members of the 
class. This method stimulates thorough preparation. 

8. Have the pupils read the sentences on the board and have the class sug- 
gest corrections. The pupil may make corrections on his own sentence or 
another pupil may be required to correct mistakes pointed out by the class. 

9. If time remains, review previous conjugations, declensions, syntax, and 
constructions. Undoubtedly lack of time for systematic review is one of the 
weak points in language work. Syntax and verb construction can be reviewed 
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rapidly giving examples in English. In analyzing specific abilities one usually 
finds that the first difficulty is to understand the structure of the sentence in 
English. 

10. Supplement the work in the text by numerous easy sentences covering 
all the minimum essentials of first-year work. It is only by numerous repeti- 
tions that the pupil becomes thoroughly acquainted with various syntax and 
construction forms. Textbooks are often very limited in examples of syntax 
presented. The direct method may be applied advantageously in such work. 

11. Have pupils assigned to erase the board before leaving the room so the 
pupils of the next class may place their sentences on quickly. If the next 
class has the same work, the English sentences may be left on the board. 

12. Individual instruction after school hours is valuable in lessening 
retardation and also in stimulating preparation. 


Contract Method in Latin 
The invitation printed under this caption in the February JouRNAL 


has brought forth the following description of methods and sample 
contracts successfully used by Miss Ertel G. Shatwell, of Flathead 
County High School Kalispell, Montana. The methods described in- 
dicate a combination of the contract method with supervised study 
and some elements of the Dalton plan. This, added to what has 
been printed previously, gives a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
possibilities of the contract method. 


In the first-year classes we do regular class work, using a standard begin- 
ners’ text and two supplementary readers. Each pupil is given a period con- 
tract covering a six-weeks period, with an A, B, C division for the superior, 
average, and slow pupil. All this work is done outside of class and in addi- 
tion to the regular assignments. I find pupils interested in working on the 
A and B divisions. 

In the Caesar classes we use period contracts and assignment contracts. 
We have regular class recitation only for review and presentation of new 
material. Other days each pupil works at his own rate of speed. A period 
contract with the A, B, C divisions, as in Latin I, is given to each pupil. This 
work is to be covered during the six-weeks period, and for the most part out- 
side of class. Three or four assignment contracts which vary in length and 
time allowed are completed during the same period. Pupils work on these 
contracts in class, although some outside preparation is required each day. 
All written translation, questions, etc., must be done in class without any 
help whatever. It is then checked, handed back to the pupil, corrected by him 
and checked again, then if satisfactory destroyed. If a pupil finishes his assign- 
ment contract before the allotted time, he may go on to the next or work on 
his period contract. 

This plan works quite well in our school, since we have hour periods and 
the pupil is able to accomplish more under direction and supervision. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN CONTRACT FOR PERIOD THREE, First SEMESTER 


I, Fora C grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory class work. 
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2. Translate from one of the following: 
(1) Scott Ex. 107, 133. 
(2) D’Ooge Ex. 172, 181. 
(3) Collar and Daniell Ex. 152, 179, 434. 
(4) Jenner-Grant Ex. 31. 
3. Make a Latin poster. Use suggestions from list on bulletin board. 
IJ. For a B grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory class work. 
2. Translate from one of the following: 
(1) Scott Ex. 121, 125, 133, 139. 
(2) D’Ooge Ex. 181, 216, 221, 239. 
(3) Collar and Daniell Ex. 179, 183, 202, 435, 436. 
(4) Jenner-Grant Ex. 31, 37. 
3. Read and write a book report on one of the following: 
(1) The Standard Bearer — Whitehead 
(2) The City of Seven Hills — Harding 
(3) Our Little Roman Cousin — Cowles 
(4) Lucius, or Adventures of a Roman Boy — Church 
Work out some original project relating to Roman times. (Example: 
make a miniature Roman tool, weapon, household utensil, chariot, 
costume, sandal, building, camp, galley, top, column, frieze, tabula, 
stylus, lamp, calendar, etc.) 
III. For an A grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory class work. 
2. Translate from one of the following: 
(1) Scott Ex. 121, 125, 133, 139, 145, 150. 
(2) D’Ooge, Ex. 181, 216, 221, 239, 254, 259. 
(3) Collar and Daniell Ex. 179, 183, 202, 435, 436, 437. 
(4) Gradatim Ex. 16, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
(5) Jenner-Grant Ex. 31, 37, 53. 
3. The same as 3 under a B grade. 
4. The same as 4 under a B grade. 
5. Make a poster on Latin nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, 
and ablative rules which you have studied. 


ASSIGNMENT CONTRACT FOR CAESAR 
February 1-10 


I. Translate Book vi, chapters 9 through 12. 
Il. Ch. 9. Write translation. 
Who were the Treveri? Tell exactly where they lived. 
Who were the Ubii? Where did they live? 
List the verbs through line 7 and give tense, voice, and mood. 
List the ablative absolutes and tell what each expresses. 
In line 7 decline paucis diebus. 
Find examples of these constructions : 
(1) gerund (2) relative clause (3) relative purpose 
(4) dative with special verbs (5) indirect discourse. 


AV PwON 
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. Ch. 10. Write translation of lines 9 through 18. 


1. In line 19 to whom does illi refer? 

2. What report did the scouts give? 

3. Describe the forest. 

4. What means of defense was used? 

5. What did the Suebi decide to do? 

6. Constructions: 

Line 9 Ubiis 12 mittant 15 sperans 

9 Suebos 12 rebus cognitis 15 inopia 
10 cogere 13 castris 18 gerantur 


(The remaining half, similar to this, is here omitted.) 


CaEsAR CoNTRACT FoR PERiop Four, SECOND SEMESTER 


I. For a C grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory work in assignment contracts. 
2. Read and write a book report on one of the following: 
Lucius, or Adventures of a Roman Boy — Church 
The Unwilling Vestal — White 
The Standard Bearer — Whitehead 
With Caesar’s Legions — Wells 
A Friend of Caesar — Davis ’ 
II. For a B grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory work in assignment contracts. 
2. Same as 2 under C grade. 
3. Translate from Ritchie’s Argonauts beginning “The Symplegades’ 
through the “Flight of Medea.” 
4. Make 5 additional pages for your notebook, design a cover, and 
bind it together. 
III]. For an A grade you must: 
1. Do satisfactory work in assignment contracts. 
2. Same as 2 under C grade. 
3. Translate from Ritchie’s Argonauts beginning the “Flight of 
Medea” through the end. 
4. Work out some Latin project as suggested under topics for Caesar 
Exhibit. See bulletin board. 
5. Make 5 additional pages for your notebook, design a cover, and 
bind it together. 


ween 








Book Rebiews 


The Greek Theater and Its Drama. By Roy C. Fricxincer. Third 
edition. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 
xxviii + 381. 88 illustrations. 

The first edition of Professor Flickinger’s book I reviewed at 
length*in Classical Philology, XIV (1919), 179-183; the second edi- 
tion in the same journal, XVIII (1923), 284-285. In these articles 
I took occasion to state that in my judgment this “is easily the best 
work in English upon the subject of Greek scenic antiquities.” “It 
is written in a pleasing and forceful style, and gives evidence of 
sound scholarship and of a firm grasp upon the problems with which 
it deals. Its statements are clear, its arguments cogent, and its con- 
clusions sane.” This appraisement of the volume I desire to reaffirm, 
and I rejoice with the author that the sale has been sufficiently large 
to justify the publication of a third edition. Although not adapted to 
classroom purposes as a textbook — it is too long, too fully charged 
with technical minutiae and not properly arranged for such a use — 
it is indispensable to every teacher and every other serious student of 
classical drama, and should be not only in every school and college 
library, but in every public library as well. 

As in the case of the second edition, this new edition does not 
embody a thorough revision. It is rather a reprinting from the orig- 
inal plates with a few minor changes in the text and notes, the sub- 
stitution of a new illustration (24a) for the old figure 24, and the 
addition of several new illustrations (82a, p. 349; 85, opposite p. 
354; 86, 87, and 88, opposite p. 357), while the twelve pages of the 
“Corrigenda et Addenda” of the second edition have been expanded 
to twenty-two and one-half pages. 

These changes and additions greatly enhance the usefulness of the 
book. But one may be permitted again to express the regret that, 
doubtless for reasons of expense, the text has not been subjected to a 
thorough revision. As a result certain statements in the text do not 
hang together with the views adopted in the “Corrigenda et Ad- 
denda.” Thus on p. 16 dxoxgiveodat should appear as ixoxoiveodat, 
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if I rightly interpret the long note on p. 339. On p. 341 the author 
states, “I am no longer inclined to admit that the Pandora vase 
(Fig. 9) has anything to do with satyric drama.” Yet the discussion 
of this vase on p. 30 remains unchanged. Again on p. 199 the state- 
ment regarding the number of comedies presented each year at the 
City Dionysia [and the Lenaea] is somewhat at variance with the 
conclusions reached by Dr. W. A. Dittmer, which are accepted and 
briefly summarized in notes on pp. 356 and 359 f. 

Although somewhat disturbing to the careful reader, these are 
doubtless minor blemishes. More serious matters, which, in my 
judgment at least, call for revision, I have already set forth in the 
two reviews mentioned above, and I need not repeat them.’ I can- 
not refrain, however, from protesting once more against the use of 
the Rieti statuette (Fig. 66) to illustrate the costume of a tragic 
actor. It avails little to explain in a footnote (p. 162) that this repre- 
sents an actor of the Roman period. This should be stated in the 
caption accompanying the figure. Better still the illustration should 
be omitted altogether and another, such as the superb figure on the 
Andromeda-vase, substituted for it. One of the aims of the book, 
as stated in the Preface, is the endeavor “to treat the ancient plays as 
if they were not dead and inert, belonging to a world apart, but as 
if their authors were men as real as Ibsen or Galsworthy, who had 
real problems and met them in a real way.” Many people unfortun- 
ately still consider Greek drama inert and unreal. They are the 
uninitiated, of course. But there are many reasons why this feeling 
is still so widespread, and not the least of these is the deplorable fact 
that the Rieti statuette is chosen by writers upon ancient drama as an 
adequate representation of a tragic actor of the Greek classical period. 
It well illustrates the tragic actor as described by Lucian in the second 
century A.D. (De Saltatione 27), but for the classical period it gives, 
I am convinced, a wholly misleading impression. 

These criticisms may appear to be ungracious on the part of one 
whose own views the author has presented with most flattering gen- 
erosity (see pp. 339, 342-350, 351). They are offered, however, not 
in a carping spirit, but because of a jealous sensitiveness engendered 
by a long and loving study of the Greek drama and its theatre. 


AMES TURNEY ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA JaMEr " . 


1 See also the review by K. Rees in the Crassicat Journat, XIV (1918), 
137-142. 
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Die Heimkehr des Odysseus, Neue Homerische Untersuchungen, 
Von Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1927. Pp. vii+ 205. M. 10. 

The current announcement of Neuerscheinungen from the Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung lists nine new or fully revised volumes 
from Wilamowitz, with a total of over 2700 pages. This is only one 
of the many means by which he publishes his books, pamphlets, and 
articles. 

Here is a most unusual book on the Odyssey, since it ignores prac- 
tically all the great accomplishments of the last forty years. Not a 
single English, French, Italian, or American scholar of this genera- 
tion receives any notice, while such mighty Germans as Doerpfeld, 
Rothe, Stuermer, Belzner, Christ, Drerup, Ludwich, Roemer, Cauer, 
Finsler, Muelder, and Blass are utterly ignored, and ignored in such 
a way as to show that the author had no idea of what they had 
written. It seemed at first incredible that a man could presume to 
write a book on the Odyssey in total ignorance of the results achieved 
in that field during the last forty and more years, yet the author 
not only admits his ignorance but even makes it a matter of pride, 
since the books of such men as those mentioned are not worth read- 
ing. 

In his Vorwort he says: “After I had finished more than forty 
years ago my work on the Odyssey, I laid that poem out of my 
hand, I have in my lectures interpreted some books of the /liad, but 
of the Odyssey never. The problems of the Odyssey had become 
somewhat strange (ziemlich fremd) when I read the book on the 
Odyssey by Schwartz.” 

His previous book on the Odyssey was written in 1884; meanwhile 
he has let that poem alone, and now he sees a book by Schwartz and 
after forty years has interest enough in the old poem to read part 
of it and to glance through this work by Schwartz. 

Rip Van Winkle returned after a long sleep and was surprised to 
see that both he and the world had changed; this new Rip Van Win- 
kle after longer and deeper slumbers picks up Homer, sees no 
changes, and writes another book. Again the kobolds, Flickpoet, 
Fortsetzer, Bearbeiter, Stuemper, Spaetling, Dummkopf reappear, 
just as fifty years ago. 

When Wilamowitz did his studying on the Odyssey in the early 
eighties of the last century, Schliemann still believed that the Second 
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City was the Homeric Troy, Doerpfeld was almost unknown and his 
great discoveries in Homeric sites were yet to be made, Sir Arthur 
Evans had not touched a spade to Crete, and Orsi had made no 
important finds in Italy. 

This book is dated 1927, its real date is 1884, since that was the 
year that Wilamowitz legte die Odyssee aus der Hand. 

The fact that this book should be so strange, so out of keeping 
with the present knowledge of the Odyssey, is striking proof of 
the great advance and the vitality of Homeric studies. 

Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Festival and Civic Plays from Greek and Roman Tales. By Mart 
Ruer Horer. Educational Play-Book Series. Chicago: Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1926. Pp. 15+-203+-19. $1.25. 

When a specialist in one field enters upon a project involving 
specialized knowledge in another field as well, he is naturally under 
somewhat of a handicap. Mari Ruef Hofer is evidently a specialist 
in physical education. Under the circumstances, then, if in this book 
the classical scholar finds statements and inferences that at times 
fairly make his hair stand on end, it does not follow that he must 
immediately condemn the book utterly. 

The introduction on dramatization is followed by twenty-five play- 
lets for boys and girls from the fifth grade through high school, 
under the various headings of Greek Games and Festivals, Greek 
Mythology, Greek History, Roman Tradition, Roman Mythology, 
Roman History, Roman Law, Rome and the Britons. Each play is 
preceded by a page of introductory information and by a half-page of 
remarks on “Staging the Play.” The appendix contains entirely 
inadequate suggestions for costumes, make-up, etc.; a pronouncing 
vocabulary containing many errors; and a very poor bibliography. 

In purpose, spirit, and general execution, the plays themselves 
seem very worth while. The author displays a sane conception of 
the function of the school play, and has done an admirable thing in 
leaving occasional episodes in outline form, to be developed by the 
pupils on the model of the other episodes. The stories and ideals 
depicted are well chosen and typical of ancient civilization. All the 
plays call for scenery and for large casts, and some for the use of 
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elaborate monsters, ships, etc. ; however, all the plays could be adapted 
for small-scale presentation. 

So far as physical features are concerned, the book is attractive. 
The print is large and clear, and the illustrations are interesting. One 
can but wish, however, that the cover did not show ancient Greeks 
walking over the ruins of a Greek building and reading scrolls turned 
the wrong way! 

The numerous errors in the book are, in general, of the following 
types: errors in spelling, pronunciation, or accent; poor choice of 
names; mistakes in Latin or Greek; errors in interpretation; ana- 
chronisms; inconsistencies and confusions. 

If the book could be issued in a corrected form, it would certainly 
be invaluable for Latin clubs. Even as it is, in the hands of a well- 
prepared teacher who will take time to revise the plays before staging 
them, it should be very useful indeed. 

Littian B. LAWLER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Latin Drill Book. By Ernst Riess, PH.D. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1925. Pp. 114. 

This little book appears to be the product of a teacher who has 
watched the mistakes of Latin pupils for many years and who decided 
to make a concentrated attack upon the causes of those mistakes. 
Consequently, we find that the author has gone right to the bottom 
of the whole matter and has prepared a manual which provides drill 
on inflections, syntax, idioms, and sight translation, and questions on 
the subject matter of the second and third years of Latin. 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters. Drill models head the 
lists of nouns and verbs. In the drill on nouns and idioms the work 
is separated for second- and third-year pupils. A similar provision 
is made for the translation exercises which are based on idioms. The 
sentences which provide drill on noun and verb syntax are a combi- 
nation. Hence the book is admirably arranged for use in either the 
second, third, or fourth year. 

In the exercises for drill on syntax of nouns and verbs there are 
three sections, Latin-English, English-Latin, and a Latin-English 
exercise in which blank spaces are to be filled in with proper forms. 
This latter provision has always appeared to the reviewer an unfor- 
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tunate exercise. It is practically impossible to prevent pupils from 
writing the forms in the book, after which it ceases to afford drill 
for subsequent classes. 

In this syntax drill the author apparently has chosen not to intro- 
duce references to any grammar, the purpose being to drill the pupil 
by many sentences upon the statement of grammatical principles 
which he briefly expresses before each exercise. That might do, 
indeed, if teachers knew their grammar references by heart, as they 
should ; as it is, it would seem advantageous to provide references to 
at least three of the most commonly used grammars. This book is 
intended for review, and it is wise to refresh a pupil’s memory by 
direct reference to the grammar which he has been using. - However, 
the sentences well illustrate the principles and form a strong feature 
of the book. 

Perhaps the cleverest chapters are the drill on idioms for the 
second and third years. For the second year there are numbered and 
arranged without particular order some eighty-five idioms which are 
translated. Then follow “fty-seven Latin sentences in which these 
are used, the idiom being expressed in heavy type. After these come 
forty-two English sentences, generally two lines in length, for further 
drill. A similar arrangement obtains for the third year. It is certain 
that classes which had mastered these exercises would have less diffi- 
culty in comprehending a page of Caesar or Cicero and would offer 
more intelligible translations. 

The two chapters for sight reading, which occupy only five pages 
each, seem too meagre and too remotely connected to be of much 
service. The passages for the second year are drawn from the Gallic 
War, three from Book v, averaging seven lines, one of ten lines from 
Book vi, and one of seventeen lines from Book vii. There are in 
addition thirty-eight lines from Gellius’ Androclus and the Lion. 
For third-year reading there are nine selections averaging fourteen 
lines from Cicero’s works not generally read in secondary schools. 

The general questions contained in chapter twelve are timely. They 
deal with the life and time of Caesar and Cicero and the subject 
matter of Cicero’s orations which are most commonly read. These 
are excellent in preparation for college-entrance examinations or for 
closing the year with the proper emphasis upon review. 

The two final chapters are devoted to the matter of prefixes, suf- 
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fixes, and roots. Much material is crowded into small space. Some 
teachers would make good use of this. Others would omit it. 

The Riess Drill Book is capable of a variety of uses. It will make 
a splendid text for the pupil who is being tutored and for the small 
group which is being prepared for college-entrance examinations, 
and it will adapt itself very well for general class use, either during 
the opening weeks of the school year or before the final examinations. 
Some of us may now throw away our mimeographed sheets, which 
are constantly running short or are forever being misplaced. The 
Riess Drill Book looks like another good tool for the progressive 
teacher. 

DorraNnceE S. WHITE 

Ann Arzsor Hicu ScHooi 


An Economic History of Rome. By TENNEY FRANK. Second Ed- 
ition, Revised. Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 
Pp. x + 519. 

The new edition of this excellent book differs from the first chiefly 
in the addition of seven new chapters, approximately two hundred 
pages: two concerned with the Republican period, one upon the 
“New Provincial Policy” and one upon “Financial Interests in 
Politics,” and five upon the period of the Empire. The old chapters, 
however, display important revisions in almost every instance. Those 
possessing the old edition, therefore, will find it advisable to purchase 
the new one. 

The economic history of Rome is a relatively recent field of in- 
vestigation; recent, partly, because the interest in economic, as op- 
posed to political or constitutional, history is itself relatively recent, 
but also because so large a bulk of the source material is derived 
from the very active sciences of epigraphy, archaeology, and papy- 
rology. The scholar brought up on Mommsen will find that he has 
much to learn, even upon political and constitutional history, in 
Frank’s chapters dealing with the Republican period. As regards the 
Empire, Frank’s treatment should be read in conjunction with 
Rostovtzeff’s in the latter’s recent Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire. Not merely is Frank’s book confessedly a sketch, 
whereas Rostovtzeff’s is a thorough treatise fortified with full refer- 
ences to the available literature, but the field of Roman economic 
history is not yet sufficiently exploited to make it safe for the student 
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to depend upon any one book. Many highly important aspects of 
the story are still debatable, owing to the scrappiness of our material 
and the difficulty of interpreting it. Frank notes distinctly the points 
on which he is inclined to disagree with Rostovtzeff, and the reader 
will find it almost necessary to acquaint himself with the evidence 
at first hand. 
Donatp McFaypdENn 
WasHINGCTON University, St. Lous 
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[Compiled by Joseph W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.] 
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